














































HEAR ANDY ARCARI IN PERSON} 
Hailed by critics as one of the 
most accomplished and most versatile 
of artist accordionists, Andy 
Arcari may be heard this season 
in concert appearances in 
eastern cities. 
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Candid camera shot of Arcari rehearsing with 
Philadelphia Orchestra for concerts given 
on January 11th and 12th. 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONIST MAKES HISTORY IN DEBUT AS 


INSTRUMENTALIST WITH MAJOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


It’s no longer considered “unusual” for 
an eminent accordionist, such as Andy 
Arcari, to appear as guest soloist with a 
major symphony orchestra. Arcari, him- 
self, has done so on several occasions. 

But — for an accordionist to sit-in 
with the other instrumentalists of the 
orchestra, contributing @ variety of new 
tonal colors to the rendition, is big news 
indeed! 

This latest milestone in the progress 
of the accordion is truly a credit to the 


vxenision” Yaybliny 


performer, to the conductor, and to the 
composer. We of Excelsior are happy to 
have played a part in the development 
of the instrument itself... an accordion 
of such unusual tone and versatility, it 
has inspired the artist to greater ac- 
complishments in the music world. 
The accordion used by Andy Arcari 
is the 3rd dimensional Symphony Grand, 
finest of the new Excelsiors. For descip- 
tive catalog, write Excelsior Accordions, 


Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 
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$1700 with case 
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The President Acts on Resolutions 


The following resolution was referred to the 
President’s Office by the 1951 Convention held 
in New York City: 

“WHEREAS, At the present time the Cana- 
dian members of the Federation have only one 
representative to the International office in the 
form of an elected representative who holds a 
seat on the Executive Board, and 


“WHEREAS, We feel the Canadian mem- 
bers of the Federation warrant more representa- 
tion due to the growing membership of the 
Federation in Canada and the expanding radio, 
television and entertainment fields in Canada, 
and 

“WHEREAS, A more consolidated effort is 
necessary on the part of the Canadian members 
in dealing with problems which are individually 
Canadian, if we are to insure our progress, 
therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That in accordance 
with Section 1-N of the International Constitu- 
tion, the President appoint ‘an Assistant to the 
President’ to solely devote his time to the con- 
solidation and development of the Federation 
in Canada, to be located in Canada and to be 
directly responsible to the President.” 

The President feels that there is no need at 
this time for any more than one representative 
to handle Canadian affairs. 


Affairs of the Federation 





THE FOLLOWING IS FOR THE iNFOR- 
MATION OF THE OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS: 


The Lester Petrillo Memorial Fund, 
which was created at the last Conven- 
tion in June, 1951, has not as yet 
reached its goal of $50,000. 











REPORT ON RESOLUTION NO. 57 


Resolution No. 57, which was referred to the 
International Executive Board by the 1950 
Convention, was referred by the Board to the 
President. 

President Petrillo has been working, and will 
continue to work, along the lines suggested by 
this resolution. You can readily understand, 
with the war in Korea and the uncertain con- 
ditions in the country at this time, that we have 
very little chance of getting any appropriations 
from any governmental source. This will be 
gone into further at a more opportune time. 





REPORT ON RESOLUTIONS 
No. 24 and No. 52 


These resolutions were referred to the Inter- 
national Executive Board by the 1950 Conven- 





tion, and were referred to the President by the 
Board for consideration during our negotiations 
with the motion picture producers. 


Now that the negotiations have been con- 
cluded in a manner satisfactory to all parties 
concerned, the resolutions have been withdrawn 
by the introducers. 





A Favorable Labor Board Ruling 


Some time ago the National Labor Relations 
Board interceded in a case involving a tuba 
player who was employed to play with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, and who, in turn, 
became involved in a dispute with the local in 
Philadelphia. The Labor Board took jurisdic- 
tion and the case was widely publicized in all 
papers through the country. 


It must be remembered that the Taft-Hartley 
Law is supposed to apply to cases involving 
substantial interference with interstate commerce. 

In any event, the Trial Examiner of the Labor 
Board who heard the case ruled that the local 
had no right to interfere with this tuba player 
on this engagement. 

The local appealed the case to the five-man 
Board, which unanimously reversed the decision 
made by the Trial Examiner, in effect refusing 
to take jurisdiction on the basis that the activi- 


(Continued on page siz) 
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Extends appreciation 


7 American Federation of Musicians 


For toyal and patriotic services rendered to the Marshall Pion 
in the accomplishment of its vital mission in rhe European 

A history of destruction chees- hunger- want- now is one of work - hope: 
faith- in the Marshall Pian community of nations, Public information and 
education has ben vital ~ ~pours hes been 4 great service in the Public incevest. 
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any need for it.” 


MARCH, 1952 





ofa future world of free men, ot peace. will be inscribed in the annals of 
the unselfish sacrifice made bp the people of the United States. 


Issued at the city of Washington, this first day of October in the 
gear of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-one. 
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Extending appreciation to the American Federation of Musicians for 
the loyal and patriotic services rendered to the Marshall Plan in the 
accomplishment of its vital mission in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, this award was presented to President James C. Petrillo by J. 
Lawrence O’Toole, labor representative of the ECA field office (now 
the Mutual Security Agency), of the New York District. 
the award in his New York office on January 9, Mr. Petrillo made the 
“! wish to say without regard to claims 
made or credit given that the American Federation of Musicians will 
continue this good work for a most worthy cause as long as there is 
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The Distinguished Service Award of the Disabled American Veterans 
was presented to Local 644, Corpus Christi, Texas, early this year, in 
recognition of the musicians’ free concerts for the wounded veterans 
in the Naval Air Hospital, and for other veterans groups in the area. 
The presentation was made by L. W. Harrell, State Commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans, and accepted on behalf of the Local by 
Walter Melhart, president, and Terry Ferrell, secretary. This was the 
sixth such award presented in the State of Texas during the past five 
Local 644 gave many of the free concerts on its own account; 
others were under the auspices of the Music Performance Trust Fund 
of the Recording Industry. 














BILL JENNINGS IS ONE OF THE NATION’S ONLY THREE LEFT- 


HANDED GUITARISTS, turns his guitar upside-down to record 
such delicacies as “Saturday Night Fish Fry.” Now playing up- 
ended, but great guitar, 
with the Bill Davis Trio. 
Jennings — a former Louis 
Jordan and Stuff Smith 
man — really appreciates 
his GRETSCH SYN- 
CHROMATIC GUITAR 
WITH MIRACLE NECK: 
“Fastest, easiest- playing 
guitar I’ve ever handled.” 
Write today for more 
facts about this sensa- 
tional Gretsch innovation 
—plus the GRETSCH 
GUITAR GUIDE — yours 
FREE. 

Address: Dept. IN-3, 
The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, 
New York. 





CAN YOU NAME THIS CHORD? 


This can be a tough stretch even for a 
regulation, right-handed guitarist. But 
left-handed Bill Jennings reaches _ it 
with ease on his slim, slim GRETSCH 
MIRACLE NECK. Fingers seem to 
grow longer, literally fly. Try this chord 
on your own guitar now—then visit your 
Gretsch dealer and try it on the new 
GRETSCH MIRACLE NECK GUITAR. 
You'll be amazed at the difference! 
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61st Street on Broadway 


H O i: E L P R E S C O T OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 


All Buses and Subways at Our Front Door 


These SPECIAL RATES for Professionals: 
1 ROOM, KITCHENETTE AND BATHi.u0......ccccccccsceseceeesees $25.00 to $27.50 Weekly 
2-ROOM SUITES WITH BATH.... $37.50 to $40.00 Weekly 
SINGLE ROOMS WITH RUNNING WATER From $15.00 Weekly 
LOW DAILY RATES 
HOTEL IS COMPLETELY REDECORATED AND REFURNISHED BY DECORATOR 
Other Locations Under Same Management: 
126 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, Near 85th Street _ for Studio, Kitchenette and 


B05 WEST 97th STREET ........ccssecsessessnsesseese 
329 WEST 101st STREET..........cccceccesssoeeeeseee Bath, $22.50 to $27.50 Weekly 


Call or write the Manager, HOTEL PRESCOT, 61st St. on Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
For Reservations, Telephone COlumbus 5-5800 

















COMPLETE COURSE IN HARMONY 
A “SELF-INSTRUCTOR” BY JOSEPH A. HAGEN 


To comply with many requests for a Self-Instructor a KEY has been added to this course to 
eliminate the need of a teacher. By checking the work done on exercises of the lessons with 
the completed werk in the key, the same benefits as those obtained in individual instruction 
will be derived. A special introductory price of $7.00 is being made for a limited time 
only. Write for details and money-back guarantee. 

JOSEPH A. HAGEN 70 WEBSTER AVENUE, PATERSON, N. J. 











The Board of Directors of the Williamsport Symphony Society is endeavoring to 
secure desirable positions in various occupati for bers of the Williamsport 
Symphony Orchestra who are interested in music as an avocation. 





With this idea in mind, the Society would welcome correspondence from players of ail sym- 
phonic instruments. If interested, send full information regarding your musical and vocational 
ability and experience, together with a late photograph of yourself. Address communications to 


WILLIAMSPORT SYMPHONY SOCIETY, P. O. BOX 696, WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. 
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International Officers of the 


American Federation of Musicians 





SPITS C.. PETRIRLO .occcccccccccccscccesees President 


570 Lexington Avenve 


New York 22, N. Y. 


175 West Washington Street 


Chicago 2, Illinois 


a. ie I inhiecciniatncniianenend Vice-President 


900 Continental Bldg., 408 So. Spring St. 


Los Angeles 13, California 
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LEO CLUESMANN...........cccsecesereseeeee Secretary 


220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 


CES. D,. GR ee i inccnsccctesticciccieces Treasurer 


220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 


Executive Committee 


HERMAN D. KENIN........ 359 S. W. Morrison St. 


Portland 4, Oregon 


GEORGE V. CLANCY............ 5562 Second Bivd. 


Detroit 2, Michigan 


STANLEY BALLARD.............. 32 Glenwood Ave. 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


CHARLES R. 1UCCH.......cccccseeces 1267 Sixth Ave. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


WALTER M. MURDOCH................ 279 Yonge St. 


Toronto 1, Ont., Canada 














What Are the Main 


Qualifications of a 
First Class Musician? 


1. He can reproduce a tune 
perfectly after hearing it once. 
2. He can transpose music at 
will by ear with his instrument. 


3. He can improvise on any 
given melody in good musical 
taste. 


4. In other words, he has a 
KEEN MUSICAL EAR...an ear 
that knows the relationship of 
one note to another before he 
plays it. Without being able to 
anticipate all the intervals in 
music, no musician can sight 
read, memorize or improvise 
with any self-confidence. A keen 
musical ear has a perfect sense 
of key relations. Take a minute 
and test your own ear right now: 
(1) Can you hum any interval 
with precision and speed? (2) 
Can you hum a standard tune, 
stop short in the middle of it 
and hum the key-tone imme- 
diately? If you cannot do the 
above, you will need to train 
your ear... your income as a 
musician depends on your acquir- 
ing a keen musical ear. After 
eleven years of research and ap- 
plication of certain basic prin- 
ciples, we have developed a sys- 
tem of ear training by records 
(called Rel-A-Tone) that will en- 
able you to acquire that keen 
musical ear in the privacy of 
your room. Regardless of the 
present condition of your ear, the 
Rel-A-Tone system is guaranteed 
to give you the ability to judge 
and produce ALL INTERVALS 
by ear and recognize the key- 
tone and its relations ... within 
one month or we refund your 
money. The Rel-A-Tone system, 
consisting of three unbreakable 
vinyl 10-inch records (78 rpm) 
and a book of instructions, is 
now available for $20.00. 

The Rel-A-Tone system also 
ean be used as a test to deter- 
mine the sensitiveness of any 
child’s musical sense of hearing 
as to his musical ability to: 

1. Hear and remember individual 
tones. 

2. Remember melodic lines. 

3. Classify, by ear, all sorts of 
tunes. 

4. Retain key-tones and their re- 
lations. 

Rel-A-Tone will not only deter- 
mine the status of these abilities, 
but (within the individual’s limi- 
tations) can also train and de- 
velop them. 

Send Your Check or Money 
Order to the 


REL-A-TONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. M-1, Carnegie Hall 
881 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 


(Or if you prefer, we'll gladly 
send you more information.) 














NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 

Mutes piano about 85% — easily attached or 

detached without harming mechanism. State 

upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 

back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 

full instructions for use. 


RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 








Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
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Balanced — 


Clarinet 
Choir 


By William D. 
Revelli 


The balanced clarinet choir is 
essential to the instrumentation of 
every concert band that would per- 
form music of the band’s repertory 
in its most effective manner. 


The symphony orchestra, since its 
earliest inception, has maintained 
a balanced string choir. The ratio 
between violins, violas, celli and 
string basses has always been of 
paramount importance, and given 
due consideration by conductors 
everywhere. 


If the concert band is to achieve 
proper balance of instrumentation 
in ite clarinet choir, we, as educa- 
tors and, conductors, must assume 
the responsibility and leadership for 
this development. 


Need Our Bands Remain Static? 


However, if we are to restrict the 
use of the alto, bass and contrabass 
clarinets to such an extent that 
these instruments are either non- 
existent or used in such meager 
numbers that they fail to contribute 
effectively to the general perform- 
ance, then our bands will remain 
static, and limited in tonal color 
and flexibility. 


The clarinet choir of the band, if 
properly balanced, should achieve a 
ratio between the instruments of 
the clarinet family that would be 
akin to that of the string family of 
the orchestra. 


Formula for Proper Balance 
A proposed balanced choir fol- 
lows: 


Sixteen Bb soprano clarinets ; four 
Eb alto clarinets; four Bb bass 
clarinets; two contrabass clari- 
nets 


A choir of twenty Bb soprano 
clarinets would include six Eb 
alto clarinets, six Bb bass clari- 
nets and three contrabass clari- 
nets. 


A choir of twenty-four Bb so- 
prano_ clarinets would require 
eight Eb alto clarinets, eight Bb 
bass clarinets and four contrabass 
clarinets. 


Such instrumentation produces a 
beautifully balanced choir and 
greatly enhances the tonal color, 
fluency and flexibility of the con- 
cert band. The alto clarinet, used 
in sufficient number, not only adds 
&@ new color, but also improves the 
use of the third Bb soprano clarinet, 
which in present instrumentation, 
fails to balance the first and second 
Bb soprano clarinets. The bass clari- 

add considerable warmth and 
beauty to the lower register of the 
woodwind section. The contrabass 
clarinets are much more agile and 
fluent than the tubas, and are most 
effective in the softer and more 
fluent passages, which have proved 
to be so awkward and difficult in 
the lower brasses. 


Tewerd a More Refined Tone 


ie goeesees instrumentation will 
also materially to the band’s to- 
tal color combinations, and through 
its use arrangers and composers 
will not be so restricted in scoring 
for the concert band. This instru- 
mentation will reduce the number 
of brasses, and thereby a more re- 
fined result will be secured. 


For many educators and conductors, 
the above-recommended instrumen- 
tation will seem impractical, ideal- 
istic and ineffective. However, to 
those who have been fortunate 
enough to hear and conduct organi- 
zations possessing this instrumenta- 
tion, there is no doubt of its effec- 
tiveness and practicability. 


No Insuperable Obstacles 


Naturally, there are many prob- 
lems and obstacles which may seem 
at the moment to unsurmount- 
able. The problem of financing such 
a large number of alto, bass and 
contrabass clarinets; maintenance ; 
the securing of the necessary play- 
ers; and instruction, all seem to be 
factors which would serve as defi- 
nite and permanent barriers to the 
accomplishment of this ideal bal- 
ance. 


However, many of us can recall 
when not so many years ago, oboes, 
bassoons, french horns and alto and 
bass clarinets were included among 
only the very few top high school 
and college bands of the country. If 
we are to refrain from developing 
the balanced clarinet choir because 
of its expense, how can we explain 
the presence of bassoons and 
in our present-day bands, since 
these instruments are more — 
sive than any member of the clari 
net choir? 


That the accomplishment of the 
balanced clarinet choir resents 
problems cannet be denied. How- 
ever, I am convinced that with 
proper imagination, initiative and 
cooperation, we can overcome these 
difficulties and, in due time, achieve 
a truly balanced clarinet choir. 


The Band of the Future 


The challenge before us is one 
which will demand the cooperation 
of all instrument manufacturers 
and conductors. One day in the not- 
too-distant future, contrabass clari- 
nets will be found in the instru- 
mentation of the majority of our 
high school bands, just as the bas- 
soons and oboes are today con- 
tributing to the effective perform- 
ances of these musical organizations. 





It behooves all of us to give 
serious consideration and due em- 
phasis to this development. With 
the same determination and fore- 
sight as the pioneers of our present 
instrumental program |, we 
are certain to succeed. 





Clarinet 





The, ED Soprane 
Plays 2-fourtn higher 
than the Bb clarinet, 
but used primarily 
for “color” effects. 


THE ONLY ALTO, BASS AND CONTRABASS AS EASY TO PLAY AS A SOPRANO CLARINET 


THE ONLY ALTO, BASS AND CONTRABASS AS EASY TO PLAY AS A SOPRANO CLARINET 


The Bb Bass 

The “cello” of the 
clarinet section, 
with much the same 
range and sonority 
as its stringed 


counterpart. 
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complete clarinet family 


FOR CATALOG AND YOUR DEALER’S NAME, WRITE LEBLANC, KENOSHA, WIS. 
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“Other Leblene Models 
nets are made in Eb, Bb 
special articulations. 
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and timbre to the 
all-important viola. 


The Bb Contrabess 
The only érwe contra- 
bass clarinet—voiced 
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Affairs of the Federation 
(Continued from page three) 
ties of the symphony orchestra did not substan- 
tially interfere with interstate commerce. 
Ironically, while the case received nation- 
wide publicity when we lost, very little publicity 


was given it when we won. Hence, this report. 

The following communication from Henry 

Kaiser, our attorney, explains this decision: 
Law Offices 
VAN ARKEL AND KAISER 
1830 Jefferson Place, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
December 19, 1951 

Mr. James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
Dear President Petrillo: 

This is to officially advise you of the decision 
of the National Labor Relations Board an- 
nounced on December 18, 1951, in the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association case. 

You will recall that the Trial Examiner had 
found the Philadelphia Musical Society guilty 
of unfair labor practices and had ruled that 
symphony orchestras were subject to the Tatft- 
Hartley Act. Because of the national scope ot 
that ruling, you directed me on behalf of the 
Federation to aid the Philadelphia Local in its 
effort to seek reversal. That effort has proved 


completely successful. The Board held that 
“the effect on interstate commerce of the ac- 
tivities of a non-profit organization like the 
Respondent Association, devoted to the presenta- 
tion of musical performances of artistic merit, 
is too remote to warrant taking jurisdiction in 
a field where we have not previously asserted it.” 

This means, of course, that all affiliates of 
the Federation may continue their historic re- 
Jationships with symphony orchestra associations 
without the obstacles and limitations created by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) HENRY KAISER, 
Chicago Office. 





A CLARIFICATION 


In the section on “Official Business” in 
our issue of February, 1952, among the 
death notices for Local 802, New York 
City, appeared the name of Emil Levy. 
This was correct, as tar as it went: Emil 
Levy, a violinist, died last month. 

Unbeknownst to us, however, there were 
two members of Local 802 with identical 
names. 

Emil Levy, a pianist, in 802 since 1926, 
is very much alive, and regularly engaged 
w.th Eddy Lane’s Orchestra, playing club 
and hotel dates in the metropolitan area. 











We Need a Friendly Congress 


No matter what people think of the Admin- 
istration in any State or on the National level, 
it doesn’t make any difference whether the Ad- 
ministration is good or bad if reactionaries con- 
trol the legislative body. From 1938 to 1948 
both Roosevelt and Truman had one reactionary 
Congress after another. Starting with the Smith 
Amendments after 1939 and right down to the 
Case bill in 1946, one anti-labor bill after another 
was passed. The only thing that saved labor 
was the Presidential veto. After the 1946 elec. 
tion we didn’t have even the one-third strength 
in either House to support the President’s veto 
of Taft-Hartley in 1947, 


Support For Our Friends 


The non-partisan political policy of Sam 
Gompers is as good today as it was in his day. 
We have no choice. Just as our opposition 
does, we must support our friends on the basis 
of their voting records, not party labels. 

Our State and Local Leagues everywhere have 
indicated that their endorsement will not be given 
lightly to any candidate. They recognize the 
high ideals by which the AFL has been guided 
in fighting for the ordinary citizens of this 
country. They will judge each candidate on 
his attitude toward the broad overall aims of 
all trade unionists. 

—Labor’s League for Political Education. 





Ju Memoriam: Chauncey A. Weaver 


HAUNCEY A. WEAVER, whose column 

“Over Federation Field” enlivened the pages 
of this magazine for nearly a quarter of a 
century, died in Des Moines, Iowa, on Febru- 
ary 15th, after a prolonged illness. He was a 
delegate to national conventions in 1911, 1913, 
1914, and 1915, and a member of the Inter- 
national Executive Board from 1915 to 1947, 
when he was made a life member of the Fed- 
eration and an honorary life member of the 
Board. Still active in Iowa music life, he was 
president of Des Moines Local 75, in 1923. 
From 1915 on he was regularly in attendance 
at national conventions of the Federation, 
until the 1951 session in New York, which 
he missed because of illness. His acquaintance 
with delegates and local officers soon became 
nation-wide, and in May, 1929, he began con- 
tributing his column to the Jnternational Musi- 
cian, chronicling in lively style the works and 
days of musicians and their locals in all parts 
of the country. 


In the course of his eighty-three years, 
Chauncey Weaver had a varied, colorful and 
interesting career as musician, lawyer, journal- 
ist, orator, and humorist. He was born in 
Chautauqua County, New York, but in his 
early youth moved with his family to Iowa, 
where he was educated. He started his musical 
career as a bass drummer, then switched to the 
cornet, and finally to the bassoon. He played 
the bassoon at Old Foster’s Opera House in 
Des Moines, and also at Berchel’s Theater; he 
was music manager for the Elbert and Getchell 
theaters for eight years. It was while on the 
latter job that Weaver learned he was a close 
double for the famous actor, David Warfield. 
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“Warfield and I had many a laugh over the 
similarity of our appearance,” Weaver was fond 
of relating. 

In 1899, shortly after Weaver was admitted 
to the bar in Iowa, he was engaged as editorial 
writer on the Des Moines Capital by the paper’s 


publisher, Lafayette Young, Sr. The embryo 
lawyer, who was also a skilled musician, con- 
tinued on the newspaper, then the leading 
journal in Towa, until 1914. Shortly after 
leaving this editorial post, he was appointed 
on the legal staff of the City of Des Moines; 
in this capacity he became famous for the ironic 
wit and lively humor of his legal opinions and 
his courtroom pleadings. In 1931 he opened 
his own law office, and continued in practice 
until he retired on January 1, 1949. 

In his frock coat, black tie knotted over a 
batwing collar, and black slouch hat, Weaver 
was a familiar figure around Des Moines for 
more than half a century. 

Funeral services for Chauncey Weaver were 
held at the Dunn Funeral Home in Des Moines 
on Monday, February 18th; interment was in 
the Masonic section of Glendale Cemetery. 
Among those attending were International Ex- 
ecutive Board member Stanley Ballard, Joe Stod- 
dard and Leo Cole of Local 137, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, as well as the officers and many mem- 
bers of Local 75, Des Moines. 

Members of the Federation, who have known 
Chauncey Weaver in person at conventions, or 
who have met him through his column, will 
realize how much he will be missed. He had 
ever an outgiving personality, and he met the 
illness of his last few years with fortitude and 
courage. He would like, we think, to be re- 
membered by some lines he wrote in The Inter- 
national Musician in August, 1948: 

“Our times are in Thy hand!”—thus did the 
poet sing; 

In faith sublime we'll journey on our way— 

Until the bells of vict’'ry sweetly sing, 

In triumph on our Golden Harvest Day! 
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Santa Barb 


to attend to, Santa Barbara offers, for his 

limited leisure time, a great deal wrapped 
up in a relatively small package. Its scenery is 
superb, but not too spread out. It has plenty 
of history, summed up in a few beautiful old 
mission buildings in good repair. Recreational 
facilities are comparatively close together: pools 
and swimming beaches, piers for deep-sea fish- 
ing boats, golf courses, a three-mile shore drive, 
mountain trails. 


The business district, as befits a town of 
50,000, is quite compact. Registration head- 
quarters for the A. F. of M. Convention, the 
Hotel Carrillo is distant only some nine blocks 
—roughly three-quarters of a mile—from the 
National Guard Armory in which convention 
sessions will be held. For the delegates staying 
at ocean front hotels and motels, which are 
located at some distance from the Armory, 


buses will be furnished. 


F. the convention visitor who has business 


Where Every Prospect Pleases 


Santa Barbara is also easy to get to. Whether 
the traveler arrives by car, train, bus, or plane, 
he comes in through—or over—the Santa Ynez 
Mountains, which form a semicircle to the 
north of the city. He sees, at a sudden glance, 
the little city, nestled in a coastal valley, looking 
out over the harbor to the Channel Islands thirty 
miles offshore. The waterfront runs east and 
west, because of a sudden ninety-degree bend in 
the California coast. The mountains to the 
north and the islands to the south protect the 
harbor and the beaches, making this one of the 
quietest and safest sections of the coast between 
Los Angeles, a hundred miles south, and San 
Francisco, 347 miles north. Further to safe- 
guard the harbor, a breakwater at its west end, 
a third of a mile out, forms a sheltered anchor- 
age for yachts and small boats. 


Mild, Even Climate 


Anyone planning a short stay in Santa Bar- 
bara during the second week in June—the Con- 
vention date—will naturally be curious about 
what weather to expect. During that period in 
1949, maximum daytime temperatures ran from 
66 to 75; nights were cool (as always) at 55 de- 
grees. In 1950, daytime maximums during 
June 9th to 14th ran from 68 to 80; nights 
dropped to 47 degrees. These temperatures indi- 
cate that year-round clothes or summer vacation 
outfits are equally good; certainly nobody needs 
to prepare for tropical weather. 


On the Santa Barbara climate in general, it 
is of interest to read the estimates of Charles 
Nordhoff, grandfather and namesake of the co- 
author of Mutiny on the Bounty. In the mid- 
1870’s, the elder Nordhoff (not a “native son”), 
wrote a national best-seller called California: 
for Health, Pleasure, and Residence, in which 
he said of Santa Barbara: “The town and its 
vicinity gain thus a remarkably equable climate 
... the most equable on the Coast... It has a 
number of pleasant drives, and the old Spanish 
part of the town is an agreeable novelty to 
strangers.” 
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CONVENTION NOTICE 


The 1952 Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians will be 
held at the State Armory, Santa Bar- 
bara, California, during the second 
week in June, beginning JUNE 9th. 

Information regarding hotel ar- 
rangements will be transmitted to the 
Delegates just as soon as we -receive 
their credentials. 


Fraternally yours, 


LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 











Historic Buildings 


That “old Spanish part of the town” is still 
of immense interest to strangers. Most notable 
item is the famous Santa Barbara Mission, in 
continuous operation by the Franciscan fathers 
since it was first built in 1786. It is perhaps 
the best preserved of the early monasteries in 
California, and is often called “Queen of the 
Missions.” There are two other famous mis- 
sions in the area: the Mission of the Passes, and 
another at nearby Lompoc. 

In addition to these’ historic structures, there 
is a wing of the old adobe mansion of the De la 
Guerra family built into the famous shopping 
arcade, the Paseo De la Guerra in the center 
of the city. Jose De la Guerra was famous as 
a commandante of the Presidio in the 1820's, 
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when Santa Barbara was still under the Mexi- 
can flag. 


Newer Structures 


Among modern structures in the Spanish- 
Moorish style, the Santa Barbara County Court 
House is perhaps the most notable in the city. 
Its sunken garden in the courtyard is famous; 
its hammered iron grillwork, leather-covered 
doors, and nail-studded furniture recall old 
Spain; and the murals in its assembly room 
depict Santa Barbara’s history. Also in Spanish 
style are the Lobero Theatre, and the buildings 
of the Cate School in which in the summer the 
Music Academy of the West operates. Then 
there are the many beautiful homes in the 
Montecito district, done in Spanish-California 
style. 


More Than a Resort Town 


Santa Barbara is no less noted as a residential 
city than as a resort town; it is also a con- 
siderable commercial and industrial center, 
though its products are not such as involve 
smoke or grime. But its seven-million-dollar 
annual lemon crop, its million-dollar walnut 
output, its million-and-a-half-dollar flower seed 
crop, in addition to a sizeable output of oil, 
hides, diatomaceous earth—all these put it well 
to the fore among California counties. It will 
surprise the visitor to learn that the city is 
fourth in the United States in per capita in- 
come, being outranked only by Long Beach, 
California, Reno, Nevada, and Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 
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From Labor's League for Political Education 


tion is stronger than ever before. The 

best indication of the kind of interest 
shown in our political program is the support 
given by the International Unions to our fund- 
raising campaign. By the end of January, 
eighty-four of the ninety-three A. F. of L. unions 
eligible to participate were already raising one 
dollar LLPE membership contributions from 
among their local union members. If we have 
nine out of ten unions actively engaged at this 
early hour, there can be little doubt about the 
kind of results we can expect next November 
on election day. 


Wanted: Union Dollar-a-year Men 


Every AFL member is asked to join LLPE 
and contribute just one dollar to help elect 
friendly candidates this year. What does one 
dollar mean? If I were to say that I could 
guarantee repeal of Taft-Hartley in return for 
one dollar from each AFL member, do you 
imagine for one moment that anyone would 
hesitate to contribute? Of course nobody could 
make such a guarantee. However, I am per- 
sonally convinced that we could overcome the 
reactionary forces now dominating Congress if 
we could secure sufficient contributions to wage 
an even fight with our opponents this year. 

One thing I do know is that we can not 
expect better laws from Capitol Hill until we 
do our part in electing better Congressmen to 


Capitol Hill. 
Help Revamp Congress 


V"vcu Labor’s League for Political Educa- 


Electing a friendly majority is far from an 
impossible task. Remember what happened in 
1948. The American people replaced one of 
the worst Congresses in memory with the best 
Congress since the mid-thirties. As a result, 
the old age benefits were increased, minimum. 
wages raised, public housing passed for the 
first time and the railroad workers got the 
union shop for the first time. It is true that 
we slipped back a bit in 1950, but not nearly 
so far as usual in an off-year election. So this 
time the prospects of electing a friendly majority 
should be even better than in 1948. We need 
only nine more Senate seats and thirty-four 
additional House seats. 

What compelling force changed AFL policy 
towards politics and brought about the creation 
of Labor’s League for Political Education? It 
was the realization on the part of the General 
Presidents that if we were to be free of oppres- 
sive legislation there was but one course to 
follow, that of political education. 

Events of the past four years have only 
served to strengthen that realization. Even 
those who thought at the time Taft-Hartley 
was passed that the worst provisions of the 
act would not stand up in court now admit 
they were wrong. 

In the Supreme Court we have had four 
major tests of the worst union-wrecking pro- 
visions of the act. In every case the act was 
declared constitutional. 

It should be quite obvious to all of us that 
the only hope for freedom from oppressive 
legislation is in political education. It makes 
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James L. McDevitt, Director 


no difference how well our rhembers are organ- 
ized or how capable our union representatives 
may be. It is no longer possible in every in- 
stance to maintain good pay and conditions for 
AFL union members because of the unfair 
restrictions of the Taft-Hartley Act. The em- 
ployers have tested the main weapons provided 
by the act in the courts. The act is like a time 
bomb ready to be exploded when the labor 
market slackens and the time is right. 

The purpose of our League is as sound now 
as it was in 1947. We must elect a better 
Congress if we want better laws that will bene- 
fit all the American people. The way to do 
that is to join the League and then register 
and vote for friends of labor on election day. 


Politics Begins at Home 


“One woman is worth ten men in getting 
out the vote,” is the way my predecessor, Joe 
Keenan, expressed it. And I heartily agree. 

Too often there is a tendency in some of our 
unions not to think of women as part of our 
political team. This may be natural in unions 
made up predominantly of men, but it is one 
tradition that it would pay us to change. 

Look at the political results achieved by some 
of our unions which have a large number of 
women members. I don’t think this is just co- 
incidence after watching the successful door to 
door campaign waged by women’s committees 
in the last Philadelphia election. I am sure 
in my own mind that the women’s committees 
brought in the margin of victory. 

Just because all the members of a local brick- 
layers’ union are men, that is no reason why 
women can’t be part of the union’s political 
team. Every member has a wife or sister or 
daughter who would like to help LLPE in this 
coming election. 
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You can’t bluff statistics. There are only 
eight million AFL members out of ninety-five 
million potential voters. Even if we got every 
AFL member to vote, that would still not be 
enough. We need more than our own votes. 
When we look for other votes to help elect 
favorable candidates, half the time we talk about 
trying to win the votes of farmers or professional 
people. We are very often disappointed in these 
attempts. Yet all the time, right in our own 
families, we have millions of votes that we 
have made very little effort to bring out on 
election day. 

It stands to reason that trade union wives 
want to vote for favorable candidates and help 
get out the vote if the local LLPE units will 
only make use of their services. 

There is nobody who understands the eco- 
nomic problems of the day better than the house- 
wife who, after all, does the bulk of the pur- 
chasing for the family. It is the housewife who 
has to meet each price increase at the grocery 
checkstand. It is the housewife who has to 
figure out what sacrifices are necessary to make 
the pay-check stretch. The housewife does not 
have to be told that Congress did her wrong 
when it put a lid on wages and an escalator 
under prices. I think that recent events have 
tended to make women more politically con- 
scious than at any other time in history. 


Not only as voters but as vote-getters, there 
is nobody who can do the job like the house- 
wife. She usually knows her neighbors better 
than her husband does. Every professional 
politician will tell you that neighbor to neighbor 
word-of-mouth boosting is better than all the 
publicity a candidate can buy. How many 
political revolts for better schools or civic im- 
provements were started by men? The initia- 
tive, the leadership and the work usually came 
from the ranks of women who were strict 
amateurs at politics. 

You always hear the complaint that a man 
can’t lay off work to give his time as a volunteer 
worker at the polls on election day. What’s the 
matter with his wife? She would probably 
welcome a break from everyday routine. She'll 
probably do a better job anyway. 


We are trade unionists forced into a fight 
we traditionally stayed away from. Even though 
we are new at politics, in case after case we 
have whipped the professionals at their own 
game. However, we still need an additional 
few seats in the House and Senate before we 
have a friendly Congress. We are not going 
to win these additional seats by fighting with 
one hand behind our back. We are fighting 
with one hand behind our back so long as we 
don’t make this a family fight with every mem- 
ber of a trade union family on the team. 


I want to urge the officers of every Local 
League to be certain to establish a Women’s 
Division if they haven’t already done so, and 
to advise them that material designed to appeal 
to the housewife is available for distribution and 
use. May we further ask that you furnish us 
with the names of the officers of the Division 
selected in order that we may forward the 
special material directly to them. 
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VIDENCE mounts, what with the releases 

received at this office, that smaller ensembles 

are flourishing both in cities and in less 
populated communities. Americans as a whole 
may not be receptive to chamber music as pre- 
sented in chandeliered salons of the extremely 
wealthy, but they do like to pull up chairs 
around intimate groups in parlors, club rooms 
and small halls the nation over. 

Out California way, the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music, noted as a vehicle for premieres, is mak- 
ing news. Robert Craft leads variously grouped 











The Miami Arts Quartet: (Left to right) Fred- 
erick Newmann, Richard Collins, Joan Radley, 
Barbara Hill. 


ensembles in new works by Arnold Schoenberg, 
Anton Webern, Ben Weber, Igor Stravinsky 
and others. Heard on these programs are such 
well-known Southland instrumentalists as Naomi 
Sparrow and Leonard Stein (piano), Robert 
Gross (violin), Milton Thomas (viola), George 
Neikrug (cello), Haakon Bergh (flute), Alex- 
andre Duvoir (oboe), Mitchell Lurie, Glen 
Johnston, Hugo Raimondi and William Utyate 
(clarinets), Jack Marsh (bassoon) and Tibor 
Shik (horn). 

The Los Angeles Flute Club (see page thirteen 
for photograph) has elected its officers for the 
coming year. Harry Baxter and William Hul- 
linger, two flutists who were instrumental in 
founding the club thirty-five years ago, were re- 
elected respectively president and _ treasurer. 
Other officers—these newly installed—are Archie 
Wade, Jr., vice-president, and Sylvia Ruderman, 
secretary. 

The programs of this organization have been 
made interesting through the years by the ap- 
pearance of notable soloists—George Drexler, 
Doriot Anthony, Roger Stevens, Arthur Gleg- 
horn, Fredrick Baker, Lorna Wren, Barbara 
Putman—and by the cooperation of other en- 
sembles, as an instance the Southern California 
Woodwind Ensemble. Among the club’s ad- 
mirable policies is the featuring of compositions 
by local musicians. Thus Matt Doran, George 
Poole, Sigurd Frederiksen, Sol Cohen and Ary 
Leeuwen have appeared on the programs. 

As far to the eastward as these are to the 
westward, the Kroll Quartet presented this sea- 
son a series of four concerts at Town Hall, New 
York. Formed in 1944, the ensemble has been 
acclaimed for its sensitivity to precision, for its 
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Our Smaller Ensembles 


texture, for its expressiveness. Its 

leader, William Kroll, before form- 

ing his own group was for ten 

years first violinist of the Coolidge 

Quartet. He is also a teacher (at 

the Mannes School, New York’ 
City, and at his own school at 

Woodstock, New York), chamber 

music coach (at Tanglewood, Mas- 

sachusetts) and composer (his 

“Banjo and Fiddle” is well 

known). Violinist Louis Graeler 

has appeared with numerous cham- 

ber groups, including the Coolidge 

Quartet. Violist Nathan Gordon 

is a faculty member of the Dalcroze School in 
New York, and a teacher at Chautauqua Insti- 
tute. Cellist Avron Twerdowsky was with the 
Coolidge Quartet, before joining this group. 
As soloist with symphony orchestras he has 
introduced important cello works. 

The “Syracuse Friends of Chamber Music” 
is an association of Central New York residents 
who share a common interest in fine chamber 
music. The enthusiasm evoked by the chamber 
music programs it has presented, performed 
by the Krasner Chamber Music Ensemble, 
assures the success of the venture. At a recent 


concert Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted the Kras- 
ner group in a program which included Mozart’s 
Salzburg Serenade for strings and tympani, 
and, as a tribute to the great composer who 





The Searles Trio, Peterborough, Canada, which 
has recently completed a tour of various towns 
in Ontario for the Department of Education 
of that province. (Left to right) Cecil Searles, 
Olive Searles, Gabriel Tatrallyay. 


died last summer, Arnold Schoenberg’s Ver- 
klaerte Nacht. Louis Krasner, besides heading 
the ensemble which bears his name, is professor 
of violin and chamber music at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

New Jersey may well be proud of its chamber 
music organizations. The New Jersey Cham- 
ber Music Guild, newly formed, devotes itself 
to the performance of rare standard and con- 
temporary literature. It is a non-profit group 
and plans to build its programs so that they 
may benefit schools and music clubs. Samuel 
Applebaum, the organization’s president, has 
presented chamber music recitals for the past 
twenty-five years. Vice-president Marion Stern 
has appeared with the Roth String Quartet, 


The Kroll Quartet: 
















the American String Quartet, the Newark String 
Quartet and the Add-a-Part String Quartet. Its 
secretary, Daniel Vandersall, has played in the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. Its first con- 
cert which took place on March 9th in Griffith 
Auditorium, Newark, New Jersey, included the 
Brahms’ Trio in C major, the Handel-Halvor- 
sen Passacaglia for violin and violoncello, and 
the Schubert Quintette, The Trout. 
Pennsylvania is equally enterprising in its 
chamber music encouragement. The Stringart 
Quartet of Philadelphia offers this season .a 
series of four Sunday evening “Coffee Concerts.” 
At these events audiences hear a delightfully 
varied series of chamber music concerts in a 
relaxed and intimate setting. The programs 
comprise a judicious balancing of contemporary 
works with the universally accepted classical 
and romantic repertoire. Complete informality 
prevails. Smoking is permitted during the per- 
formances and coffee is served at intermissions. 
The members of the quartet—Morris Shulik, and 
Irwin Eisenberg, violinists, Gabriel Braverman, 
violist, and Hershel Gorodetzky, cellist—are all 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


In Pittsburgh a series of chamber music con- 
certs was presented this season on five Saturday 
afternoons during January and February. For 
these concerts, the talents of seven of Pittsburgh’s 
finest musicians were enlisted: Johana Harris, 
pianist; Mellon Grant, pianist; Samuel Thaviu, 
violinist; Aldo Parisot, cellist; D. Stanley Hasty, 
clarinetist; Bernard Goldberg, flutist; Mihail 
Stolarevsky, violist; and Dr. Roy Harris, com- 
poser. The concerts are being sponsored by 

(Continued on page twelve) 





The Symphonic Woodwinds: (Left to right) 
Carl Berglund, Julia Denecke, Albert Damm, 
Sherman Walt, Paul Binstock. 
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(Left to right) William Kroll, Louis Grael 
Nathan Gordon, Avron Twerdowsky. 


SOLOMON 


He Has Few Equals 


OLOMON, the British pianist, performed in 
S Carnegie Hall on February 15th in his sec- 

ond and last New York concert of the 
season. Playing an all-Beethoven program, 
which included the Sonata in C Major, Opus 2, 
No. 3, the Moonlight Sonata in C-sharp Minor, 
the Sonata in E Major, Op. 109, and the Sonata 
in F Minor (Appassionata), he again captured 
the audience with his phenomenal technique 
and masterly interpretation. 

Solomon gives the paradoxical impression of 
austerity and extreme gentleness. Both are re- 
flected in his music-making. His confidence 
as a performer never declines into smugness at 
the keyboard. He gives himself completely to 
the music, and seems so unaware of his own 
self-importance that one gets the feeling he is 
sharing in the listening as much as the audience. 

One of his most brilliant distinctions is the 
ease with which he executes the most challeng- 
ing passages, pointed up so sharply in the 
staccato chordal movement of the C Major 
Sonata. The sheer beauty and clarity at full 
speed left the audience breathless. His interpre- 
tation of the lofty Appassionata, from all aspects 
of understanding, coloring and execution, was 
an unusual experience. He is indeed one of the 
most outstanding artists of our time, and it is 
difficult to keep from indulging in the* most 
extravagant praise. 

He opened the concert by playing Chopin’s 
Funeral March in tribute to the late King 
George VI. —D. R. 


Stravinsky in Los Angeles 


HE worst storm in fifteen years did not 
keep the audience from filling Rovce Hall 
at the University of California at Los An- 
geles on January 15 when Stravinsky conducted 
the Los Angeles Chamber Symphony Orchestra 
in a concert of ‘his own compositions. It was 
a_ distinguished event. Historically it was in- 
teresting because it showed, progressively, com- 
positions from the years 1918, 1922, 1938, and 


Speaking of Music: 


1942. Musically it was significant because each 
of the pieces represented the composer at his best. 

The evening began with music from the play, 
Histoire d'un Soldat, which under Stravinsky’s 
baton emerged as the gorgeous piece of slap- 
stick comedy which it is intended to be. 

Then came the octet for wind instruments— 
surely one of the greatest pieces of chamber 
music of our time. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Concerto represented 
the 1930's, 

The Danses Concertantes (1942) seemed to 
us a bit arid in spots but perhaps we had merely 
reached the limit of our attention span or were 
growing uneasy over the prospect of a twenty- 
mile drive through raging floods. 

Twenty-six top-flight players gave a memo- 
rable performance of each piece. The master’s 
conducting gave the lie to the statement that 
great composers as conductors had better re- 
main great composers. We have never heard 
his music sound better than when he conducts it. 


—P. A. 


A Lot of Cello Music 


HE fifteenth concert of Los Angeles Eve- 

nings on the Roof was presented on Febru- 

ary llth by Kurt Reher, cellist, who had 
gathered together a program of music which 
made distinctive use of the solo cello. Four wood- 
wind players, four string players, a pianist and 
a singer joined him. Mr. Reher’s dynamic 
musical performance was a vital force in every 
piece presented. He chose not to dominate— 
a choice which gave a particularly happy balance 
to the program. 

The concert began with C. P. E. Bach’s Con- 
certo No. 3 in A Major for Cello and Strings. 
This is a strong, beautiful work showing most 
clearly the influence of the romantic movement 
on the composer. 

There followed Sir Donald Tovey’s Sonata 
in F Major for Cello and Piano. Once before 
we had heard it played in Edinburgh by a 
young cellist whose name we have forgotten, 
accompanied by Sir Donald himself—a good 
pianist, but not so good as Shibley Boyes who 
performed it here. Fourteen years removed 
from Tovey’s august presence, we were able 
to reflect that here was everything to make good 
music except the one vital ingredient: forceful, 
living melodic lines. The great analyst’s per- 
ceptive sensitivity to form and texture was 
present in the piece and made evident by the 
performance of Mr. Reher and Miss Boyes. 

After sitting through the three slightly pon- 
derous movements of this work, we were 
galvanized to sudden attention by the opening 
of Gerald Strang’s brand new Concerto for 
Cello with Woodwinds and Piano. A really 
great opening for a stimulating work! The 
middle did not seem, at first hearing, to live 
quite up to the promise of the beginning, but 
the end was strong. 

Post-intermission fare consisted in a sweetish 
little sonata by Giuseppi Valentino, string vir- 
tuoso of the early eighteenth century, and Hinde- 


mith’s Die Serenaden, a cantata for soprano 
with oboe, viola and cello. This carried the 
same feeling of timeless beauty as did the Bach 
concerto with which the program started. The 
vocal part might easily have been composed 
especially for Marni Nixon, who sang it with 


—P. A. 


distinction. 
Dido at Cown Hall 


HICH opera, called “the first true English 
WY opera, was given in a school in Eng.and 

in 1689 (this predates Handel’s operas 
by some twenty years) and thereafter vanished 
for two centuries? Correct! Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas—the selfsame opera that was presented 
by the Mannes School of Music choral group at 
Town Hall, New York, on January 27th, 1952. 
Two centuries and a half to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the opera came through to listeners at 
Town Hall with delightful freshness and real 
poignancy. Conductor Sam Morgenstern saw 
to it that it got the one quality it most needs— 
clarity: nicety of phrase; distinct and separate 
lines for vocal and instrumental parts; words 
sounded so they could be understood; develop- 
ment pointed and explicit. 

The plot is tumb.ingly rapid, and singers 
have to contain their moods in all-too-brief arias. 
However, from the first opulent tones of Nell 
Tangeman (Dido), we knew she was equal to 
the task of adequately portraying her role, as 
she did down to—or rather, up to, since it was 
the climax of the whole opera—the magnificent 
final aria, When I am laid in earth, 

One was equally assured on hearing the voice, 
strong and vital, of Norman Farrow (Aeneas). 
A third singer who should be especially cited, 
for her ability to put dramatic meaning into the 


. 


Sam Morgenstern, Conductor of Purcell’s “Dido 
and Aeneas” in concert form, presented by the 
New Friends of Music in New York. 
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slightest word play, was Helen Lightner, who 
sang the Witch in the first act and the Spirit 
in the third. Conductor Sam Morgenstern gave 
punctuation to the work by manipulating with 
deftness the rapid changes in mood: dealt ten- 
derly with the smallest phrases; underlined the 
“Greek Chorus” effect when his choral group 
was called on for commentary. In the couplet: 

Great minds against themselves conspire 

And shun the cure they most desire, 
for instance, the chorus intoned with awesome 
foreboding. ; 

The capacity crowd at Town Hall listened 
intelligently and applauded exuberantly. 


—H. E. S. 


Drug Store Opera 


HE audience which crowded into the East 
Hall at Indiana University on February 21st 
witnessed an almost unheard-of event: two 
new operas in one evening, both of them stir- 
ring, fresh productions, both of them composed 
in America and written and sung in English. 
Menotti’s Amal and the Night Visitors proved 
as simple and tender in its quiet harmonies and 
humanly unfolding situations, and as integrally 
interwoven in text and music as in its televised 
Christmas Eve premiere. Moved by the story 
of the small boy who, visited by the Magi, is 
miraculously cured of his lameness and journeys 
on with the three Kings to give his crutches to 
the Christ Child, the audience was often close 
to tears. The young singers directed by Ernst 
Hoffman were all excellent, and the youngest 
of all, Ronald Jennings, was a delightful Amahl. 
The staging (Hans Busch was the stage director) 
was skillfully contrived. 
It is, however, the second offering, Parfait for 
Irene, which we wish to dwell on, first because 
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it was presented in its world premiere that eve- 
ning, and, second, because it was just right for 
its kind of opera. Its setting was the corner 
drug store in a small town, its “hero” a timid 
young drug store proprietor who is razzed and 
bullied by the younger set, while he mixes their 
sodas and wistfully observes their goings-on. 
But, timid or not, he can dream, and dream he 
does, through a whole sequence of delightful 
doings and diverting themes, until he discovers 
(as who wouldn’t with such memories!) that 
he need no longer be an underling, ordered 
about, scorned by the college generation. 

John Borneman as the druggist did some ex- 
cellent acting; others particularly to be men- 
tioned are Don Vogel as the sinister professor- 
magician and Elizabeth Wrancher as Mrs. Jones 
the slatternly scrubwoman. 

Humorous quirks, droll phrases, “catchy” 
themes the opera has. We suspect, however, the 
enthusiasm of the audience and the enthusiasm 
of the newspaper critics the next morning are 
traceable rather to that ability Mr. Kaufmann 
displays of making reality stare out at one, but 
stare out transfigured in the glow of the un- 
attainable and the far away. A Parfait for Irene, 
coming from the pen of one so cosmopolitan in 
his experiences—he has conducted opera all over 
the world and is now director of the Winnipeg 
(Canada) Symphony—has the delightful naivete 
of the worldly wise. Mr. Kaufmann himself 
was in the audience to take the bows and to say 
(via the program notes) “I had a grand time 
writing this opera and I hope the performers 
and audience get as much fun out of the work 
as I had in writing it.” 

These two operas, introduced in Indiana Uni- 
versity’s East Hall, were another triumph for 
Dean Wilfred C. Bain’s School of Music. This 
school does things right by the instrumentalists, 
too. Two entirely different orchestras (with the 
exception of one of the percussionists who played 
for both) were employed —the orchestra for 
the AmaAl thirty-four strong, and that for rene 
thirty-two. They performed with marvelous 
verve and sensitivity under the excellent con- 
ducting of Mr. Hoffman. —S. E..H. 


Music as Speech 


HE tendency of our present concert-giving 

routine—every artist “the best,” every pro- 

gram “the most perfectly balanced,” every 
presentation just what is expected—is to make 
these events, no matter how skilled the artists, 
just plain dull. This can be counteracted— 
we decided after hearing Grace Castagnetta at 
Town Hall, New York, February 16th—only 
by having enough artists who stick to their own 
individual way of doing things and who ask 
only that audiences hear them freshly and with- 
out foregone conclusions. 

No one, for instance, gives a concert quite 
like that of Miss Castagnetta. To our knowl- 
edge, no other pianist touring the country today 
offers improvisations on a theme “composed” 












GRACE CASTAGNETTA 


by the audience. It is a stimulating experience 
to partake in it. 

We stress this part of Miss Castagnetta’s pro- 
gram because it is a proof of her courage and 
originality. We stress, also, another trait that 
is hers particularly—the speaking quality of 
every note she plays. Perhaps this derives from 
her intelligent phrasing; perhaps from the purity 
of her melody line; perhaps from her light 
touch. Whatever it is, her tones speak like 
words: her Bach makes contrapuntal sense; 
her Mozart is charming talk; her Scriabin 
renders “modernism” understandable. 

The gratitude of that audience for being 
allowed to listen to a personal performance was 
easily apparent. They applauded her interpreta- 
tions. They applauded her improvisations. They 
applauded her. —H. E. S. 


Menotti Gets Around 


COMPOSER who can turn out short, 

tuneful operas, easy to stage, write his 

own librettos in English and make them 
into superb theater, is likely to get plenty of 
performances round the country—and if he 
writes instrumental music, too, that is sure to 
get a hearing on the strength of his operatic 
fame. This receipe fits Gian-Carlo Menotti. 
Here are reports on performances of his works 
in Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and New 
York City: 


RIEL RUBSTEIN’S Civic Opera Association 

in Portland, Oregon, gave the Northwest 
premiere of Menotti’s The Consul in early De- 
cember, with a professional orchestra of twenty- 
five in the pit of the Playhouse Theater, and 
a cast which won general acclaim from the 
critics and the public, for notable singing and 
acting. Rubstein, who is director of the Port- 
land School of Music, conducted Menotti’s 
modern, colloquial score with fine insight and 
understanding, and kept that continuous for- 
ward pace so necessary to insure the success of 
an opera marked by high emotional tension. 





Ferne Misner, who sang the leading role of 
Magda, gave a fine and moving performance. 

The reception of the opera in Portland 
showed how universal is its theme and appeal: 
the plight of the oppressed under a totalitarian 
regime, and their struggles against the red 
tape and indifference of consular authorities 
when they try to get passports to the freedom 
of America—this theme is as clear and as mov- 
ing in the West as it is in New York, which 
is nearer to the problem. 


IAN-CARLO MENOTTI certainly gave his 
work into good hands when he entrusted 
the first West Coast production of The Consul 
to Carl Ebert. We were present on December 
12, the opening night, to see a cast of students 
from Ebert’s Opera Workshop at the University 
of Southern California give a distinguished per- 
formance. It was well cast, well produced and 
brilliantly sung. Ingolf Dahl had trained a 
student orchestra to a fine sensitivity for the 
exigencies of the drama. They were dependable 
in tone but never obtrusive—and this in an 
auditorium where the orchestra pit does noth- 
ing acoustically to help the players who must 
carry on from there. 

Sensational was the performance of Peggy 
Bonini as Magda. This young Atwater Kent 
winner has a future as a singing actress? Kath- 
erine Hilgenberg as the mother also gave a 
poignant performance. 

Menotti with his unerring sense of the thea- 
ter offers with each part the possibility for flesh 
and blood characterization, and this opportunity 
was seized and made the most of by each of 
the young singers. We should mention particu- 
larly William Vennard as the police agent; the 
magician, sung by Chris Lachona; and the role 
of Mr. Kofner as sung by Kalem Kermoyan. 
Due credit should be given also to the settings 
of Marcus Fuller. —P. A. 





HRILLING chorale sounds, slash and crash, 
grunt and buzz, pick and snap, jubilance 
and vehemence, expressed by the whole Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, each section engaged in a 
different sort of music-making yet all focussing 
to one effect—this was 
| the signal, at Carnegie 
| Hall, January 22, that 
another Menotti work 
had been launched. 
The program notes 
stated that this first 
section of the com- 
poser’s Apocalypse con- 
sists of “reproaches” 
hurled at recalcitrant 
mankind. We preferred 
to listen to the broad 
expressive sound with- 
out overtones of mes- 
It was quite complete in itself. 





Gian-Carlo Menotti 


sage. 

Very gently and sweet the second section 
starts. (It’s called “The Celestial City.”) Re- 
iterations bring on crescendos with a swelling 
in emotion and in meaning. 

The third section which begins with small 
inconsequentialities, develops into a_ veritable 
shower, an inundation of notes. It gives the 
same shiver as a drenching rain would falling 
on bare skin. Then thunder—or is it martial 
music? The latter, according to the program 


notes. Since Menotti subtitled it “The Militant 
Angels” we presume he meant it to express re- 
ligious warfare, but it still sounded like thunder 
to us. Very convincing thunder, too, with 
lightning and terror spreading. 

Victor De Sabata, who conducted this work, 
as well as the other three numbers on the pro- 
gram—Mozart’s Overture to The Magic Flute, 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 3 and Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, is particularly apt 
at sudden changes of dynamics and tempos. 
Moreover, he picks effects out of the air like 
a magician, even the inclination of his head 
producing amazing results. These abilities 
served him well in the Menotti work which 
called especially for quick transitions and in the 
Till Eulenspiegel which is a whole galaxy of 
effects. He gave an unusual reading to this 
latter work. It wasn’t funny at all. Sinister, 
instead, and shudderingly tragic. —H.E.S. 


Frank Martin’s Concerto 


HAT good music Frank Martin writes, 
how well he has his idiom in hand, and 
how sincerely he uses it! We speak par- 
ticularly of the Concerto for Harpsichard, Harp, 
Piano and Two String Orchestras which had its 
first Los Angeles performance by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra under the baton 
of Alfred Wallenstein, on January 17. The 
three soloists, Alice Ehlers, Shibley Boyes and 





Stanley Chaloupka_ struck a perfect balance and 
wrought exotic beauty out of the contrasted 
timbre of their instruments, so alike and yet 
so different. It was good to hear Alice Ehlers, 
dedicated as she is to the music of Bach and 
his contemporaries, play a modern composition 
with the same authority that she brings to 
the baroque. 

Elgar’s Enigma Variations which followed 
glowed by association in unwonted warmth. 


-P. A. 


NNewark Hears Cleveland 


HE audience that packed the Mosque Audi- 

torium in Newark, New Jersey, to hear the 

Cleveland Orchestra, appearing there under 
the auspices of the Griffith Music Foundation, 
on February 12th, sat listening to orchestral 
playing so coordinated that it was hard to 
think of the players as a group. They were 
a single soloist of curiously composite nature. 
This state of mind had, perhaps, something 
to do with George Szell’s conducting. He has 
imbued the orchestra with an awareness of 
mood changes—so that now all it needs is a 
flick of his wrist, a tilt of his head and, presto, 
the lines come clear, the phrases merge, the 
sounds flow and subside. The Till Eulenspiegel, 
to take a case in point, was a rush of effects 
converging on sheer fun. The New World 
Symphony resolved into serenity and yearning. 





Our Smaller Ensembles 


(Continued from page ninz) 


Carnegie Institute Museum and the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women as part of the pro- 
gram to develop the cultural resources of 
Greater Pittsburgh. 

In Washington, D. C., the American Uni- 
versity Chamber Music Society, under George 
Steiner, will present the sixth concert of the 
current season on March 25th. It gives these 
Tuesday evening concerts in Clendenen Audi- 
torium. 

At the southernmost tip of our continent, we 
find the Miami Arts Quartet of that Florida 
city presented a “preview” concert on January 
6th, which was hailed in local papers as an 
“important event.” The public debut on Janu- 
ary 27th, in the first of a series of three con- 
certs sponsored by the Miami Memorial Public 
Library, was so enthusiastically received by 
audience and press that the society’s hope for 
existence as an all-year-round project seems justi- 
fied. The group’s organizer and first violin, 
Frederick Neumann, came to Miami in 1948 
to be concert master of the University of Miami 
Symphony and professor of violin at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, in which capacity he re- 
mained for three years. Richard Collins, sec- 
ond violin and a native of Miami, studied at 
Juilliard School and with Dr. Neumann in 
Miami. He has been a member of the Uni- 
versity of Miami Symphony for six years. 
Barbara Hill, viola, another member of the 
University of Miami Symphony, is a native of 
Jackson, Michigan, and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Joan Radley (Mrs. F. 
Neumann), cello, a native of Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, studied with Van dem Burg in Los 
Angeles, Mischa Schneider at Mills College and 
Jean Bedetti in Miami. 


Swinging up to St. Louis, we find the Laclede 
Symphonette, conducted by Harry Farbman, 
now in its second season on the television 
screen. On this half-hour program, Mr. Farb- 
man features outstanding members of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, such as Albert Tip- 
ton, Edward Murphy, Robert Weatherly, Doro- 
thy Ziegler, Madame Pampari, Max Steindel, 
Karl Auer, Herbert Vandenburg, Rudy Schultz, 
Alfred Mazocchio, Norman Herzberg and 
Leonard Arner. 

The players of the Symphonic Woodwinds, 
which makes its headquarters in the Twin 
Cities, testify to the fact that “there is a fascina- 
tion for an audience in watching the wind 
instruments at close range.” This fascination 
is augmented, by having Julia Denecke (the 
flute) first give a talk about the instruments 
and then in having the others illustrate the 
instruments by playing a well-known selection 
from the symphonic literature. 

To complete the nation-wide circuit, we re- 
turn to California to review the work of the 
Dvorak Quintet, organized through the serv- 
ices of the Music Performance Trust Fund of 
the Recording Industry. In its appearances in 
San Diego, during the past two years, it has 
played for the Dodson Home, the Fredericka 
Home, the Santee Home for the Aged, the 
Naval Hospital and the W.C.T.U. Convention. 

The Little Symphony of San Francisco, de- 
signed to present symphony concerts in the 
smaller California cornmunities, has twenty-five 
members. At its concert on March Ist, its 
director, Gregory Millar, featured the world 
premiere of Leland Smith’s Symphony No. | 
for Small Orchestra. The Little Symphony has 
appeared in Carmel, Visalia and San Francisco. 
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Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The 
WORKSHOPS Consul, which has been given 

at the University of Southern 
California six times recently to sold-out houses, 
may be taken to the Philharmonic auditorium 
in Los Angeles and possibly to San Francisco ... 
Menotti’s Amelia Goes to the Ball, Robert 
Sykes’ The Prankster and Hugo Weisgall’s 
The Tenor have recently been performed by 
the workshops respectively of the Northwestern 
University, the Bowling Green State University 
(Ohio) and the Peabody Conservatory (Balti- 
more) . . - Stravinsky’s Mavra was presented 
on February 27th at the University of Illinois 
..« The opera workshop of the University of 
New Mexico has recently put on four per- 
formances of The Marriage of Figaro... An 
English version of Tchaikovsky’s Eugene One- 
gin was a mid-February offering of the Hull 
House Opera Workshop of Chicago . . . The 
Boston University College of Music Opera 
Workshop presented Martinu’s The Comedy on 
the Bridge and Puccini’s The Cloak on Febru- 
ary 20th. 


The Mark M. Horblit Award for 
1951, known as “the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Merit Award,” 
has been given to Lukas Foss for his Second 
Piano Concerto... Short Symphony, by Howard 
Swanson, forty-two-year-old New York Negro 
composer, received the Music Critics Circle 
Award, being judged the best orchestral work 
performed in New York between October, 1950, 
and the end of last year. The winning opera 
was Bohuslav Martinu’s Comedy on the Bridge. 


HONORED 


The Portland (Oregon) Civic Opera 
Association, now three yearsold, pre- 
sents its productions in a city park 
which possesses a beautiful natural amphitheatre. 
Permission was granted by the city (on the 
request of Ariel Rubstein, the company’s musi- 
cal director) for the use of this theatre for a 
Saturday and Sunday 
afternoon performance. 
In 1950 the company 
embarked upon a pro- 
duction of Aida, with 
11,000 persons hearing 
it in two performances. 
In the Spring of 1951 
Menotti’s The Medium 
and The Telephone 
were presented, in a 
down-town theatre. 
The same year three 
performances of Car- 
men in the city park 
brought out an estimated 21,000. Last winter’s 
performances of Menotti’s Consul were a rous- 
ing success. Local 99’s consistent encourage- 
ment of the project has made it possible to over- 
come the constantly arising difficulties . . . The 
Rochester Civic Music Association, which sup- 
ports the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
concluded successfully, on February 25th, its 
twenty-fourth annual fund campaign by raising 
$129,167.00, which was $3,167.00 over its 
goal of $126,000.00. The pledges came from 
12,173 individuals and companies in that com- 
munity (Monroe County) of 488,000 popula- 
tion. In this campaign the great bulk of the 
contributions came from individuals subscribing 
$750 or less, a proof that symphonic music 
maintained in completely democratic 
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Ariel Rubstein 
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fashion if large numbers come to its support. 
Erich Leinsdorf is the orchestra’s conductor. 


“A fiddler’s delight” is the way 
PREMIERES Frances Magnes describes the 

Violin Concerto No. 2 in C 
minor dedicated to her by its composer Ernst 
von Dohnanyi. She gave it its first hearing 
when she was soloist with the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra on January 26th... Febru- 
ary 5th was the date of the first American per- 
formance of Max Reger’s Symphonic Rhapsody 
for Violin and Orchestra, by the Waukesha 
(Wisconsin) Symphony Orchestra.  Florizel 
Reuter, who was the soloist, himself completed 
the manuscript on the death of his friend Reger 
- « . “Vigorous and concentrated” the critics 
called the new American work, Symphony No. 8 
by Philip Greeley Clapp, which was presented 
by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra February 7th 
. . . Texas, a sym- 
phonic suite for or- 
chestra and solo voices, 
by David W. Guion, 
had its world premiere 
on February 5th when 
the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra presented it 
under the direction of 
Efrem Kurtz... Paul 
Creston’s Fourth Sym- 
phony received its ini- 
tial performance on 
January 30th in Wash- 
ington, when it was 
played by the National Symphony Orchestra 
under Howard Mitchell .. . Arthur Honegger’s 
Monopartita was launched as a part of or- 
chestral repertoire in the United States when 
it was performed by the Boston Symphony 
February Ist, under the direction of Ernest 
Ansermet . . . On January 20th the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation presented the premiere 
of the Clementi-Barclay Concerto for Piano and 





Paul Creston 





Strings, the solo part performed by John New- 
mark accompanied by the C.B.C. Little Sym- 
phony under the direction of Roland Leduc 
. - - Boris Koutzen was the composer and his 
daughter, Nadia, was the soloist of the Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra presented Febru- 
ary 22nd by the Philadelphia Orchestra . . . On 
March 28th, the Cincinnati Orchestra, conducted 





(Left to 
right) William Hullinger, Archie Wade, Sylvia 


Los Angeles Flute Club Officers: 


Ruderman and Harry Baxter. (See page 9.) 


by Thor Johnson, will give the world premiere 
of Paul Creston’s Tone Poem, Walt Whitman, 
commissioned by Mr. Johnson. 


Symphony concerts for 
INSTRUMENTS young people are now a 

feature of the Tokyo music 
season, these financed—and this for the first 
time in the history of Japan—by commercial 
firms serving the public as patrons of the fine 
arts. Sixty leading firms and banks, both 
Japanese and foreign, have united to make it 
possible for young people all over Japan to 
hear good music. Last year 30,000 students, 
some from schools one hundred miles distant 
from Tokyo, enjoyed these concerts, twenty- 
two of which have been presented in the past 
two seasons. 

The Young People’s Symphony Concert As- 
sociation is as novel (for Japan) in its organiza- 
tion as the concerts themselves. Run along 
democratic lines, its schedule is determined by 
officers elected by representatives, sent in from 
some 200 junior and senior high schools, and 
pledged to carry out the desires of the member- 
ship. One of its purposes is to provide talented 


(Continued on page thirty-five) 








The Austin Symphony Orchestra, now in its fourteenth season, has come a long way since 
its birth in 1938. Then there were about thirty-five members, mostly Austin music teachers and 


their pupils. 
Inc., was born. 


In 1940 a constitution was drawn up, and the Austin Symphony Orchestra Society, 
Today there is a Board of Directors of sixty members, with President, Vice-Presi- 


dent, and Secretary-Treasurer, an office and office staff, and an active Women’s Committee. 
Moreover, the Austin Symphony is completely unionized. 


In the Fall of 1949, Ezra Rachlin took over as the orchestra’s conductor. 


His training in 


conducting was largely gained under Fritz Reiner; also he was conductor of the Philadelohia 


Opera Company and toured America with his own “Strauss Festival Orchestra.” 


In the 1949- 


50 season, the orchestra gave the world’s first “Drive-In Pops Concert.” 
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Rehearsal of the string section of the Tri-City 
Symphony, Davenport, lowa. 


SK THAT man getting out of his car in 

front of the packing plant at Fort Dodge 

what music in lowa means to him. He 
will tell you it is the Municipal Band playing 
in the park of a summer evening. Ask that 
elderly lady sauntering slowly in the Shake- 
speare Gardens in Cedar Rapids. She will tell 
you it is the concerts of the Cedar Rapids Sym- 
phony Orchestra. That cluster of young folks 
sipping sodas at the corner drugstore will chatter 
about the square dance music and the school 
band playing for football games. The rosy- 
cheeked housewife weeding her garden will say 
it’s the hymn-singing at the church. Her daugh- 
ter home from Iowa State University will paint 
a glowing picture of her participation in the 
sixty-five-member “Scottish Highlanders Bag- 
pipe Band” there. The young man trom Drake 
University will give an absorbing account of 
last July’s production of Menotti’s The Consul. 

Ask a scientist and he'll speak about the Carl 
Seashore tests for measuring musical ability 
carried on at the Graduate College in lowa City. 
The hotel keeper in Davenport will tell you 
that because of the city’s location on the Missis 
sippi, Davenport early became the meeting 
place of itinerant musicians, giving rise to a 
tradition of minstrelsy and jazz, a tradition aug 
mented by the fact of “Bix” Beiderbecke’s grow 
ing up there. This famous cornet player's 
Davenport Blues harks back to the town even 
in title. 

What with the bewildering divergence ot these 
answers, you will want to round out your quest 
by prying a bit into the past. Buttonhole that 
instructor in musical history walking across the 
U. of I. campus and he'll tell you of pioneer 
when “fiddlin’” or 


harsh necessity 


seemed the devil’s own occupations, 


days of 

“dancin ” 
of the Thursday night “singin” schools” wherein 
were rehearsed the hymns for the following 
Sunday, a tuning fork keeping the singers to 
at least relative pitch. Sometimes of a Sunday 
afternoon, one could hear an old accordion 
sounding out soulful ballads. The Irish harp 
was known, too. However, musical instruments 
were few and far between. This is not to say 
the pioneers’ ears were insensitive. They could 
detect by the faintest sound of its bell the cow 
that had strayed; could determine on the instant 


whether that swish of wind was a_ weather 


Fort Dodge Municipal Band, Karl L. King, Conductor. 










breeder or just a harmless breeze. The sound 
of a creaking axle could designate the wagon’s 
owner while the conveyance was still far down 
the road. The pioneer, no doubt of it, had a 
hankering to play an instrument. If shucking 
bees, quilting parties, candy ‘pulls, barn-raisings 
came and went without the offices of music, 
it was just because music seemed too much fun 
rather than too little. 

Your professor will explain that this state of 
mind was changed by the Civil War. From 
one day to another, fife and drum corps came 
in vogue and the flute (perhaps for the relation- 
ship it bore the fife) began to be played. The 
fiddle, now raised to the status of violin, reposed 
on center table along with sheet music and 
instruction books. The presence of a piano in 
a residence lifted its possessors a notch higher 
in the community’s regard. The progress of 
music appreciation was helped by waves of 
immigrating Germans, Czechs and Welsh. 
Circus bands—and what boy in Iowa did not 
love the circus!—further stimulated interest in 
music. Showboats on the Mississippi with their 
advertisements, “A first-rate band will be on 
board,” were another stimulant, as was the 
chautauqua which brought to large sections of 
the population their only contact with skilled 
musicianship. 

In providing actual participative opportuni- 
ties, however, the church came first. In the 
thousands of country churches scattered through- 
out the State, hymns were being sung to the 
music of reed organs, by this time considered 
all but indispensables in church equipment. 


Czech Composer 


Organs appeared even in smaller communi- 
ties. The eleven families from the Moldautein 
in Bohemia who founded Spillville, in 1854— 
it is the oldest Czechish settlement in America 

turned their minds to getting a church organ 
almost as soon as they set about building homes. 
Antonin Dvorak, who had arrived in America 
in 1892 to teach at the National Conservatory 
of Music in New York, was persuaded to come 
to Spillville during the following summer by 
the promise of two pairs of horses, pigeons as 
he had in Vysoka, a good house to live in, 
friends to play his favorite card game with, and 
an organ to use as his at the village church. 
Soon after his arrival there, he wrote his String 
Quartet in F major, Op. 96. (“Thank God! I 
am content: it has gone very quickly!” he wrote 
after the last bar.) He had them try it out right 
there in Spillville. He himself played first violin, 
his friend Kovarik, second, his daughter, viola, 
and his son, cello. His first opportunity to hear 
American Indian songs came when three roving 
Iroquois came to Spillville as “medicine men.” 
Every evening Dvorak delighted to listen to 
them sing and dance to their drums. Accord 
ing to Kovarik, the drumlike rhythm and curi 


, 


Music 


ous theme in the First Movement of his Quintet 
in E flat: 
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which he was writing at the time, are derived 
from these encounters with the Indians. A(fter 
several months’ stay in Spillville, he bade the 
village a reluctant farewell. The inhabitants in 
his memory erected a simple monument at a 
spot where he loved to stand and gaze over the 
countryside. In 1929, an lowa State Commis- 
sion named the sixty-mile road from Calmar, 
by way of Spillville and Protvin, to Preston, 
Minnesota, the “Dvorak Highway.” 

So much the professor will tell you. 

You will hear everywhere that Iowa now has 
at least six full-scope symphony orchestras. The 
Tri-City Symphony, centered in Davenport (the 





Harry John Brown, 


Leo Kucinski, 


Conductor, Conductor, 
Sioux City Sym- Tri-City Symphony 
Orchestra 


phony Orchestra 


other two cities are Rock Island and Moline, 
Illinois), was founded in 1916 and, until 1934, 
was under the conductorship of Ludwig Becker. 
After surviving, if barely, the years of the de- 
pression, it came (in 1938) under the conduc- 
torship of Oscar Anderson who built it up over 
a period of eleven years when, because of com- 
mitments elsewhere, he had to resign. Harry 
John Brown, engaged as his successor, has made 
each performance “an exciting musical experi- 
ence.” An American work is scheduled on each 
program. Under his conductorship the number 
of young people’s concerts has been doubled. 
Also a community orchestra under the direction 
of Mr. Brown with William Heingbaum as as 
sistant director, has been established to serve as 
a training school for the main orchestra. Mem 
berships for concert series (five concerts a season ) 
were this year completely sold out. Fifty mem 
bers of the “Junior Symphony Board” help con 


Sioux City Symphony Orchestra, Leo Kucinski, Conductor. 
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siderably in raising money for the “pop” and 
young people’s concerts, newly organized under 
conductor Brown. Arthur Peterson, president 
of Local 67, was a charter member of the or- 
chestra and for many years held the first chair 
in the cello section. 

The Drake-Des Moines Symphony Orchestra, 
in its fourteenth season, is still conducted by its 
founder, Frank Noyes. Its four concerts a year 
bring good music excellently performed to cen- 
tral lowa. Its one hundred musicians are partly 
Drake University students and partly Des 
Moines residents. The orchestra’s scholarship 
fund, consisting of money raised through ticket 
sales and other contributions, provides young 
musicians with an opportunity to study great 
music. Each May the Drake-Des Moines Sym- 
phony presents winners of the Young Artist’s 
auditions in their debut with a full-scale orches- 
tra. Policy of the orchestra is to play a work 
of contemporary composers along with the time- 





Antonin Dvorak 


Karl L. King 


honored works. The orchestra provides the 
instrumental background for Des Moines’ an- 
nual presentation of The Messiah. 

Organized in the Fall of 1922, the Cedar 
Rapids Symphony gives five concerts a year, 
has a membership of seventy, presents standard 
and modern symphonic literature. Joseph H. 
Kitchin, conductor of the orchestra since its 
inception thirty years ago, has been president 
of Local 137 of Cedar Rapids for the past seven- 
teen years and also holds a professorship in 
violin and music theory at Coe College. 

The Sioux City Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Leo Kucinski, came into being 
through the intermediary of a band. The Mon- 
ahan Post Band, under the leadership of Ku- 
cinski, became so popular that its success in- 
fluenced the Iowa State Legislature to pass in 
1947 a law permitting the levying of a tax to 
support a symphony orchestra. Sioux City 
voters approved the tax in 1950 and the first 
money was available in the Spring of 1951. 
The band and the orchestra each receive from 


the city fund about $10,000 a 
year. The orchestra tax not only 
supports the regular Symphony 
schedule but also has made 
possible a series of ten youth 
concerts. A festival planned for 
1952 will point up the musical 
progress of Sioux City children 
all the way from the kinder- 
garten up to membership in the 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Waterloo Symphony, . bs 
Otto Jehlinek, conductor, and 
the Southeast Iowa Symphony, 2 





Howard Lynch, conductor, are 
two other up and coming sym- 
phony groups. 

Iowa colleges have from the very first fostered 
symphonic, choral and operatic music. The 
University of Iowa Symphony Orchestra with 
one hundred members, conducted by Philip 
Greeley Clapp, gives six concerts this year. The 
Chamber Orchestra performs original compo- 
sitions of the students and provides practice con- 
ducting opportunities. The University Band, 
directed by Charles B. Righter, celebrates its 
seventieth anniversary this year. Die Fleder- 
maus was presented as part of the fine arts fes- 
tival of the State University. 


Oldest Festival 


Cornell College (at Mount Vernon) is the 
scene each Spring of a Music Festival which, 
now in its fifty-fourth year, is held the oldest 
such event west of the Mississippi. Last year 
it presented the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in two programs. Iowa State Teachers’ College 
has been especially diligent in improving music 
instruction in rural schools throughout the State. 
Drake University has to its credit five perform- 
ances of The Medium and one of The Consul. 

Bands are as prolific a crop in Iowa as its 
famous corn. The State-tax-supported Monahan 
Post Band of the American Legion in Sioux 
City was already winning prizes in 1921. In 
1930 Mr. Kucinski took over its leadership. 
Now it plays twenty-five concerts during the 
summer months. The Sunday night concerts 
are held in a band-stand which “shines like a 
cut cameo in a natural amphitheater.” Ralph A. 
Henderson, a member since the band’s inception 
and a guiding spirit in obtaining government 
support, was elected mayor of Sioux City in 
November, 1951. 

In Des Moines the Argonne Post Band has 
played at the State Fair of Iowa for the past 
twenty-five years, its conductor (also in this 
position twenty-five years) Dr. A. Paul Atkins. 
The Concert Band of Des Moines, under the 
direction of Lorrain E. Watters—he is Superin- 
tendent of Schools there—is sponsored by civic- 
minded citizens, and by the Music Performance 
Trust Fund of the Recording Industry. 

Mason City has a Municipal Band, as has 


Burlington. The latter band plays fifty concerts 
in the town park each summer, and a children’s 
concert every year attracts several thousand 
youngsters. The Iowa Band Tax law provides 
funds for this band. 

Two bands deserve special recognition for 
their stability over the years: the Fort Dodge 
and the Dubuque. The Fort Dodge Municipal 
Band, organized in 1901, won a band contest 
in 1902, was official band at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 1903, and in 1908 went to Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada, to play for an “Amer- 
ican Day” celebration. Karl L. King took over 
its directorship in 1920 and has been instru- 
mental in obtaining the State legislation provid- 
ing for tax support of bands. The Fort Dodge 
Municipal Band has appeared at the Iowa State 
Fair and the Clay County Fair successively (not 
counting the war years) since 1920. 

Founded almost seventy-five years ago, the 
Dubuque Community Band would seem to 
eclipse, in point of longevity, every other band 
in the State. All its forty members belong to 
Local 289. Its oldest instrumentalist, Martin 
Scheidecker, aged ninety-four, still on occasion 
plays his tuba for “the boys.” Felix Bonifazi 
is the band’s director. 

Piling in cars of a Saturday night to go to 
the band concert is one long-established custom 
in Iowa. Another is writing hymns. The hymn- 
writing tradition started back in 1857 when 
William S. Pitts, visiting at Bradford, wrote 
The Little Brown Church in the Vale. Later 
composers who have put emphasis on the re- 
ligious motif, are Adelaide H. Polland (Have 
Thine Own Way, Lord) and Sumner Salter, 
son of William Salter of the Iowa Band. 

Music-writing Iowans have not confined them- 
selves to church music, however. Egbert Van 
Alstyne of Mount Vernon has /n the Shade of 
the Old Apple Tree to his credit, and Frederick 
Knight of Oskaloosa The Missouri Waltz. An- 
other Oskaloosan, the late Thurlow Lieurance, 
enriched music literature with various compo- 
sitions built around Indian themes. Edmund 
Haines (born in Ottumwa) and Mortimer Wil- 

(Continued on page thirty-five) 


Drake-Des Moines Symphony Orchestra, Conductor, Frank Noyes. 
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ee Y HAPPIEST moments have _ been 

those in which I have succeeded in 

doing some justice to the great works 
I am permitted to perform.” George Szell’s 
blue eyes looked at me with intensity through 
thick-lensed glasses, a half smile lighting up his 
face. Although he speaks with zest of a wide 
range of interests — philosophy, world events, 
science, history, education—he always comes 
back to music as to the one heart-filling, mind- 
filling subject. Seeing him on the podium, every 
gesture, every glance and nod indicating his 
thorough enjoyment of his job, is to comprehend 
the basis of his success with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. Sheer, unadulterated delight in music 
and in his ability to produce it has been his 
attitude ever since as a child prodigy aged three 
he sang forty different folksongs, and when, 
aged four, he supervised his mother’s piano 
practice, correcting her wrong notes by tapping 
her on the wrist. 

Lucky in his talents, he was also lucky in his 
parents. His father, a well-to-do Hungarian 
business man, on discovering his seven-year-old 
son could write down a tune almost perfectly 
after having heard it but once, decided he would 
spare no expense to give him a musical education. 

Though accomplished as a pianist and com- 
poser, the young Szell still felt he had not real- 
ized his full capabilities. Conducting was what 
he wanted. Luck was on his side again. In the 
summer of 1913 the Vienna Symphony Orches- 
tra gave a series of concerts in Bad Kissingen. 
Young Szell happened to be vacationing there, 
when the conductor injured his arm _ playing 
tennis. The sixteen-year-old aspiring conductor 
was asked to take over. Without ever having 
conducted before, without even so much as hav- 
ing had a chance to rehearse, he agreed. The 
concert was a success. He has been conducting 
ever since. 

Gifted though he was in this direction, those 
first years of apprenticeship in Europe were as 
difficult as such years usually are. He went 
through the mill like any other young conductor. 
It was lucky, though, that the Europe of that 
day, with its one hundred or more opera houses 
and its comparable number of symphonic halls, 
provided so effective a mill to go through. Mr. 
Szell appeared, at the age of seventeen, with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, in the triple ca- 
pacity of conductor, pianist and composer. When 
he became principal conductor of the Court 
Theatre in Darmstadt a few years later he was 
still in his early twenties. 

Now followed a series of responsible and 
career-forming assignments. By 1930 he had 
been principal conductor of the Municipal Thea- 
tre in Duesseldorf, chief conductor of the Berlin 
State Opera, and of the symphony orchestra of 
the Berlin Broadcasting Company, and General 
Musical Director of the German Opera House 
and of the Philharmonic Concerts in Prague. 
Guest conductorships date from the year 1930. 
From then on, he mounted the podiums before 
most of the great orchestras of Europe. In 1931 
he made his first appearances in the United 
States, filling a three-month engagement with 
the St. Louis Symphony and leading the Holly- 
wood Bow! Orchestra. 
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GEORGE SZELL: “The Music Comes First” 


In 1937, Mr. Szell succeeded John Barbirolli 
as conductor of the Scottish Orchestra of Glas- 
gow and conducted the Residentie Orchestra in 
the Hague for a part of the same season. In 
1938 and 1939 he made trips to Australia to 
conduct the Celebrity Concerts of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. After the latter en- 
gagement, when he was returning through the 
United States en route to Europe, the war broke 
out. He decided he would make this country 
his home. 

Mr. Szell’s career in America has been quite 
as varied and quite as distinguished as was his 
career in Europe. It opened with his debut here 
on March 1, 1941, as guest conductor of the 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. During the sub- 
sequent five years, he was guest conductor in 
the orchestras in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit and Cleve- 
land. As a regular conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera he led performances of Salome, Der 
Rosenkavalier, Tannhéuser, Boris Godunoff, Die 
Meistersinger, Don Giovanni, Otello and the 
complete Ring. He had already gained a secure 
niche in our musical life, not to say the ardent 
support of Cleveland audiences—he had been 
guest conductor there in 1944 and 1945—when. 
in 1946, he was engaged as the musical director 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Mr. Szell is the fourth of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra’s conductors. Nikolai Sokoloff was first 
to raise baton over this orchestra—this in the 
year of its founding, 1918. Under Artur Rod- 
zinski, who became conductor on Sokoloff’s 
retirement in 1933, the Cleveland Orchestra as- 
sumed “major” status. In 1943, when Erich 
Leinsdorf mounted the podium, he had an or- 
chestra to deal with which had, besides the 
regular subscription series, children and “pop” 
concerts, extensive tours and nation-wide broad- 


casts. 

During the six years of Mr. Szell’s conduc- 
torship, there have been further development 
and expansion. In its thirty-week season, the 
orchestra gives 150 concerts, around one hun- 
dred in the home town and the remainder on 
tour. During its recent spring tour alone, the 


orchestra played twenty-one concerts in thirteen 
days throughout the Middle West and East. 

What the orchestra plays is as interesting as 
how often and where it plays. Mr. Szell varies 
his programs with a fine sense for contrast. 
Once when a reporter tried to pin him down to 
a “favorite” composer, he made clear, “I am no 
specialist. I am simply a musician who loves 
music and tries to perform good compositions 
of many different styles, forms, nations and 
periods to the best of his abilities.” He is, 
though, particularly solicitous of American com- 
posers. It is fitting that he should have been 
the recipient last October of the National Music 
Council’s Annual Conductor Award for 1949-50, 
given to the leader of a major symphony orches- 
tra each year for distinguished services to Amer 
ican music. The presentation was made on 
October 18th, by President Howard Hanson at 
a concert of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Listening to this orchestra, as I did when it 
played in Newark, New Jersey, on February 
12th, I did not have to ponder long on the 
reasons for its hold over audiences both in con- 
certs in the home city and on tour. Mr. Szell, 
in a_ startling sense, makes composers live 
through their works. His idea it is, to use his 
own words, “to slip into the skin of the com- 
poser.” Each composition thus comes through 
so clear of extraneous matter that it is like a 
canvas fresh from the artist’s brush. 

Not that Mr. Szell has not decisive gestures, 
special nods, glances, arm’s sweep and facial 
expressions. It is only that each signal is so 
absolutely functional, so much the means rather 
than the end, that the musical phrase and_ not 
the gesture stands out. This is exactly the goal 
Mr. Szell strives toward. Again and again he 
minimizes his own importance, places the em 
phasis on the composition: “The conductor,” he 
explains, “has to get the very essence of the 
work into his bloodstream. He has to make 
the composition his own in an almost literal 
sense. * He has to travel the path the composer 
traveled in the process of creation, so as to be 
able to project the work as if he himself had 
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composed it.” 
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BILL STANTON 


EAST. The Rainbeaux Trio moved to Freda’s 

Cafe in Boston until May. During 
their stay there they'll do a series of video 
dates . . . The Jack Rossman Swingtette 
opened recently at the Crystal Lounge in Troy, 
N. Y., for four weeks with option . . . Elliot 
Lawrence and orchestra one-niting throughout 
the East. 

“Funny” Payne and his orchestra now ap- 
pearing for the fourth consecutive year at the 
“S and S” Club in Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . Dom 
Angelo and his Dixieland band holding jam- 
borees every night at Bill Green’s Rustic Lounge 
in North Brunswick, N. J. They’ve just com- 
pleted their third year there. Bill Green, inci- 
dentally, plays bass with the outfit. Another 
anniversary celebrant at this night spot is Frank 
Albanese, Hammond organist, who just finished 
a year’s run there and will continue indefinitely. 


NEW YORK CITY. Bill Davis booked for 

the Birdland from March 
13th to April 9th . . . Pedro Berrios and his 
orchestra providing rumba, mambo, and samba 
music at the Coq Rouge . . . Danny Fallon now 
running jazz sessions on ‘alternate Sundays at 
the Lost Battalion Hall in Queens. Members 
of the band include Henry “Red” Allen, trum- 
peter; Munn Ware, trombonist; Chief Jackson, 
boogie-woogie pianist; and Sol Yaged, clari- 
netist . . . the Hotel Astor featuring Alan 
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WHERE THEY 
ARE PLAYING 


Holmes for the third year . . . the Nocturnes 
still on at the Statler the Don Reid 
orchestra was the 100th band to- appear at the 
Roseland Ballroom in New York City. Reid 


was held over for five weeks. 


Lynn Hope plays the Show 
Boat for two weeks starting 
March 17th . . . Amos Millburn at the Club 
Harlem for one week until March 22nd before 
moving on to the Ebony Lounge in Cleveland 
from the 24th to 30th . .. Lionel Hampton one- 
niting on the East Coast before opening at the 
Club Harlem for seven days on March 24th... 
Lenny Herman still holding at the Hotel War- 
wick . . . Ivory Joe Hunter booked for a week 
at the Rendezvous Room beginning March 17th. 
On March 24th he goes to the Club Trocaveria 
in Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SOUTH. Bill Stanton and his Gentlemen of 
Note, who recently completed an en- 
gagement at the Desert Inn Hotel in Las Vegas, 
now starting their tour of the South 
Charles Brown doing single appearances through- 
out this territory .. . Bob Huey’s Trio featured 
indefinitely at The Grove in Spartanburg, S. C. 
. Johnny Lane, Dixieland man, expects to be 
featured in New Orleans during the Mardi 
Gras as he was in 1950 . . . Lowell Fulson one- 
niting in West Virginia. 


Jimmy and Shirley Mann, who 
recently completed a seventeen- 
month engagement at the Wonder Bar of the 
Lookout House in Covington, Ky., opened at 
the LaRue Lounge of the Hotel Lorraine in 
Toledo, Ohio . . . Paul Bascomb, former Erskine 
Hawkins star saxist, fronting his own all-star 
combo at Tate’s Midway Cafe in Toledo. They 


MIDWEST. 





Send advance information for this 
column to the Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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play Fridays through Sundays . . . Gay Crosse 
opens the Cotton Club in Cincinnati for two 
weeks . . . Frankie Carle, currently one-niting 
in the Midwest, goes into the Casa Loma in 
St. Louis for a week on March 25th. On April 
3rd he opens at the Paramount Theater in 
Toledo for four days . . . Harry Ranch started 
a two-week run at Daffy’s Stardust Room in 
Cleveland on March 6th . . . Tiny Hill finishes 
a three-week engagement at the Four Dukes 
Supper Club in Detroit on March 27th. 


CHICAGO. Herbie Fields opened at the Club 

Silhouette on March 14th for a 
two-week engagement . . . The Teddy Cohen 
Trio is set for dates in Chicago as of March 
18th before doing appearances on the West 
Coast. Bill Crow, bass player of the ensemble, 
is now handling vocals and bongos as well... 
Thelma Glass, pianist, currently at the Gate- 
way Lounge for an indefinite stay . . . Slim 
Gaillard plays the Blue Note March 7th to 
April 3rd. 


WEST. Louis Armstrong closes at the Club 

Hangover in San Francisco on March 

16th. After doing a series of one-niters on the 

West Coast he'll be routed towards the Mid- 
(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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PAT DONNY TRIO: (Left to right) Tony Val, 
electric accordion; Jo Roberts, cocktail drums; 
Pat Donny, electric guitar. 


San Diego, Calif. Three years ago, Merle Carl- 
son and his orchestra were booked for two weeks 
at the Navy’s Armiral Kidd Officers’ Mess. They 
are still in the spot and have made 
“Harbor Lights” their theme song. Local 325 


is there home base. 


same 


Philadelphia, Pa. The Three Steps of Local 77 
have completed six months at Nicholson Tavern 
in Gloucester Heights, N. J., and are moving 
on to Ciro’s in Philadelphia where they have 
appeared twice before. To top their busy sched- 
ule, they also play hotel engagements. 


Passaic, N. J. The Pat Donny Trio are now 
working at the Mirror Supper Club in Passaic, 
N. J., where they from a two-month 
engagement in Baltimore, Md., at “Doc Buck- 
le’s.” All three are members of Local 802. Pat 
doubles on the piano and does the arranging 
for the group. 


came 


Boston, Mass. The Harrington Paull Trio are 
currently featured in the Darbury Room. Each 
versatile instrumentalist and all of 
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MERLE CARLSON’S ORCHESTRA: 


Ellis Anderson, trumpet; George Dolbier, reeds; Walt Boronda, reeds. Merle, known as “Admiral” Carlson, plays the sax and Paul 
The boys command a variety of styles, and play many requests. 


doubles on the vibes. 


HARRINGTON PAULL TRIO: (Left to right) 
Steve Harrington, bass and vocalist; Ralph 
Pollack, drums; George Pollack, piano. 


THE DALE DUO: (Left to right) Arnold Nel- 
son, accordion; Bill Cimler, organist. The boys 
were formerly part of the Dell Trio. 





THE THREE STEPS: (Left to right) Ronny 
Andrews, bass; Johnny Edwards, piano; Tony 
Farro, guitar. The trio also does vocal harmony. 


Traveler's Guide 


them do solo vocalizing. They have appeared 
twice at Steubens-Boston as well as at the Bald 
Peak Colony Club in Wolfeboro, N. H., and at 
the 400 Casino in Albany, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. The Dale Duo, both Local 
802 members, are now setting a lively pace at 
the Governor Clinton Hotel. They are staying 
on there indefinitely. 


Montreal, Que. The Hal White Trio is going 
into its twentieth month at the Normandie 
Room of the Mount Royal Hotel. The trio 
was organized four years ago by Hal, whose 
local is No. 10, Chicago. The boys specialize 
in straight and novelty vocals, solos and dance 
work. 


(Left to right) Kenny Gurtin, piano; Pau! Helvey, bass; Larry Foster, drums; Merle Carlson, leader; 
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JIMMY TURNER’S ORCHESTRA: (Left to right) Jimmy Turner, 
leader, sax and vocals; Roberto de la Fe, drums, bongos and vocals; 


Eddie Dirse, piano; Ted Gardenier, bass, 


to Live Music 


Miami, Fla. Jimmy Turner, formerly first sax 
with Josephine Baker in Paris, now has his 
own orchestra. For the past three years the 
boys have been playing at the Vanderbilt Hotel, 
Miami Beach. The band specializes in Afro- 
Cuban music, with Jimmy doing French vocals 
and Roberto de la Fe on the bongos and sup- 
plying Spanish vocals. All the boys are mem- 


bers of Local 655. 


Bellevue, Wash. Len Brock and his combo 
are at present playing the V Bar B Ranch near 
Issaquah every Saturday night. In their spare 
time they play casuals throughout the Local 
360 area, to which most of the boys belong. 
Some of them hail from Local 76, Seattle. They 
have been playing together for the past three 
and a half years. The band specializes in Latin- 
American rhythms. 


JACK DAVIS’ ORCHESTRA: (Left to right) Johnny Leffler, sax; Gene 
Miller, bass; Cleon Burke, sax; Don Weidner, sax; Bob Cox, drums; 
Don Ackerman, trumpet; Jack Davis, leader, piano and accordion. 


ey 

{ 
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THE BONAIRES: 





HAL WHITE TRIO: (Left to right) Hal White, 
guitar and vocals; Nick Marshall, accordion, 
vibes and vocals; Bert Brown, bass and vocals. 





(Left to right) Millard Lake, bass; Frank Martin, 
guitar; Dan Harwood, tenor sax; “Rags” Pearson, accordion. Millard 
heads the crew and attends to lining up engagements. 


Palmyra, Pa. The Jack Davis Orchestra is made 
up of members of Locals 269, Harrisburg, and 
750, Lebanon. The boys are now completing 
their third year at the New Middleton Moose, 
playing for dancing and floor shows. They 
also do other week-end dates in the Harrisburg 
area when time permits. 


Wallace, Idaho. The Bonaires have enjoyed a 
good season playing in and around Wallace. 
They are currently working Saturday nights in 
the “Roundup Room” of the Elks’ Temple. 
Millard Lake is the leader and good at rounding 
up engagements for these Local 636 boys. 





Pictures for this department should 
be sent to the Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, N. J., with names of players 
and their instruments indicated from 
left to right. Include biographical in- 
formation, and an account of the 
spot where the orchestra is playing. 











LEN BROCK and his combo: (Left to right) Hal Berggren, guitar; 
Tony Dalsanto, accordion, Lester Ball, piano; Len Brock, leader, bass 
and vocals. The boys have a large repertory. 
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AeESHMIQUE of PERCUSSION 





——_ 
By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 





OH, PROMISE ME! 


MINNESOTA teacher wails about that type of pupil addicted to 

the habit of putting off daily practice until tomorrow. Of course 

his tomorrow never comes. Consequently poor lessons ensue. 
Pupil invariably appears much concerned and, in truly repentant tones, 
faithfully promises to do better next week. Trouble is, his next week 
possesses the same elusive qualities as his tomorrow. Which leads 
teacher to inquire what to do with a continual offender. 

Exhort with him, brother. Give him a few straight-from-the- 
shoulder talks and perhaps bear down more strictly for the time being. 
But don't let him sink too deeply into the continual offender stage, 
for then the only thing you can do for his own good and for yours 
is to let him go. 

Of course, not all putter-offers are hopeless cases. Far, far to the 
contrary. In most instances it needs but an occasional jolt to convince 
4a procrastinator that if he expects to become a musician he himself 
must take a hand in the process—that there is no such thing as a little 
fairy standing eagerly on one foot waiting to wave a magic wand that 
will transform our hero into a big-timer overnight. 

Neither is the promiscuous promiser a hopeless case, but he, too, 
needs an occasional jolt to keep him in line. I recently broke one of 
my (now) prize pupils of the habit of making rash promises by leading 
him on to agree to perform an impossibility. Counting on his customary 


“Oh, yes, sure, sure, I'll do it!” attitude, | told him | was g 
a new schedule of practice for him on the long roll. Borrowing the 
pattern of an old brain-teaser having to do with pennies, I said: “Tonight, 
in addition to your regular assignment, you must practice the roll for 
the duration of one minute, no more, no less. Double that time tomorrow, 
practicing it for two minutes; the following day, four minutes; the next 
day, eight minutes; and so on, doubling each day for a total of thirty- 
one days.” , 

True to form, the pupil unhesitatingly agreed to follow this schedule 
to the letter and went happily on his way, thinking of what a soft snap 
he was going to have. 

However, when he arrived home and did some figuring, he got the 
idea, tor, believe it or not, he found that he had faithfully promised 
to practice the long roll on the thirty-first day alone, for a period of 
somewhat over two thousand years! 

He had the last word at that, for when he appeared for his next 
lesson and I asked him, with a self-satisfied smile, if he had learned 
anything that week, he replied: “Yes, two things: not to make rash 
promises and not to trust teachers.” 


PARADIDDLES 


D. L. D., Philadelphia, notes the absence of the triple paradiddle 
in the twenty-six rudiments of Strube, and asks when it made its first 


ving to outline 


appearance. 

This rudiment first appeared in the George Stewart Ashworth 
book of 1812, under the name ¢rible paradiddle. Its sticking and accentua- 
tion are shown below: 


i ae ee enn eae ene ae Ce RF We a Re oe eK ee 
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The Trible Paradiddre o$ Ognworth 


We find the same figure minus accents in Bruce and Emmett (1862), 
under the name compound paradiddle. For some reason unknown to 
this alleged fountain of all knowledge, Strube, in his method of 1869, 
failed to include the triple paradiddle among his rudiments. 

By the way, the double paradiddle of both Bruce and Strube carries 
but one accent, not the two we customarily use in modern paradiddle 
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Humberto Morales, “King 
of the Rhumba Drummers,” now leads 





his own band. Humberto, formerly the featured star 
with brother Noro Morales’ band, collaborated with 





Henry Adler in designing the popular Leedy & Ludwig 
timbales, which he is shown using at the left. A Leedy 


& Ludwig user for many years. 
* * * 


See these “Morales Model’’ tim- 
bales as well as the latest in drums 
and accessories by visiting your 
favorite Leedy & Ludwig dealer. 
Ask for free catalog or write LEEpy 
& Lupwic. Elkhart, Indiana. De- 
partment 305. 


ELKHART 





DRUMMERS’ -ENSTRVUMENT S*’ 
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mixtures. Hence, in rudimental drumming competitions, the one accent 
js a must for the double paradiddle. 
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Double Pd\ (modern) Double Pal (vudimental) 


INTERPRETING THE SINGLE DRAG 


[he combination of rhythm, graces and accents in a series of 
single drags presents a problem to the drum writer endeavoring to 
set them down in an exact yet easy-to-read style. Consequently the 
average writer approximates such rudiments in his drum _ parts, and 
thus we find ourselves given a wide latitude in their interpretation. 

Examples A and B below show how the average drum writer 

in binary measure. If true single drags 
if played as written, 











approximates his single drags 
are intended, such notation is misleading and, 
will result in a disjointed rhythm, far from the one intended. Therefore, 
taking the latitude implied, we shrug our shoulders, play them as 
single drags drummer-style (Examples C or D) and hope for the best. 
Example D approximates the slight hesitation before attacking the 
graces affected by many professional exhibitionists in traditional drum- 
ming. This is a highly personalized and brilliant style, requiring good 
control and timing. 
rudiment fitted into 


Example E shows a jazz version of the 
are played as 


alla breve measure against the beat. The graces here 
principal notes, struck from the normal striking level, and the rhythmic 
pattern follows the notation with exactitude. 
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KEY OF C 

Pupil Win Davison submits this: 

“Dear George: Here’s one for your column. Last night another 
drummer, a young lady and I were driving home from a session in 
Brockton when the following conversation took place: 

“First Drummer: ‘I played in the K. of C. last night.’ 

“Second Drummer: ‘Is that so?’ 

“Young Lady: ‘How do you drummers play in different keys?’ 

“As ever, Win.” 

I am very proud of Win. Prize pupil, under the G. I. Bill, plays 
professionally, member of Local 9, Boston, knows a good part of his in- 
struction books by heart, plays a red-hot solo, plays bop, Latin-American, 
finger-bounce, manages an occasional floor-show when it isn’t too tough, 
assembles his drums on the job, takes them down again, typewrites letters— 

“So what?” you inquire. 

Nothing much, except that Win is totally blind. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON MAX ROACH 





GREAT BOP ARTIST MAX ROACH SAYS, “GRETSCH 
BROADKASTERS? GREATEST DRUMS I EVER OWNED!” 


Max started out with the small groups of Charlie Parker, Dizzie 
’ Gillespie and Miles Davis. Today 
Max likes the good looks of the eee . sel 
Be : é he’s high ranker in the nation’s 
Streamlined Die- popularity polls—and making it 
Cast Casings” on as much of a habit as his Gretsch 
tom tomand drums Broadkasters! “They sound so 
—knows they’ll stay fine,” say Max. Sound them out 
good-lookingforyears for yourself at your Gretsch 
because of their lus- . 
trous chrome finish. e¢aler, or write for your catalog 
See this and other of Gretsch drum outfits now. It’s 
custom-built Gretsch FREE, Just address Dept. IN-3, 
features at your 
The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 


Gretsch dealer right 
away, or write us for 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New 
York. 


more facts. No obli- 
gation. 








“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 


Portable, Custom-Built — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of ‘“‘Celeste,”’ etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturerg 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 




















SCIENTIFIC PROCESS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF FAST SINGLE 
TONGUING AND FINGER TECHNIQUE FOR 


CLARINET ana SAXOPHONE 


$5.00 PER BOOK — SEND FOR YOURS TO 
PETER PAUL LOYANICH, 3019 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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DOB 0G. 


ANCHOR MAN IN 


STAY KENTON'S 


OUTSTANDING 
SAX SECTION 
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For FREE folder, address CONN, Dept. 323, Elkhart, Indiana 


et 


your FAKE BOOK 


USE A LOOSE LEAF DEVICE 
® 3 RING BINDER. Flexible 
Texhide—7 2 x 912. 

@1 FILLER (48 Sheets) 3 
Hole Manuscript Paper 
—8 Staves Printed 2 Sides. 

81.85 Extra Filles GO@e 


Plus 35c for Postage and Ins. A to Z Index GO@ 
Add Sc for each extra Filler or index 















Cover and Filler 


KING BRAND MUSIC PAPER CO., Dept. A, 1595 Broadway, New York City. 


























44 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


The name of Kaplan is known 
the world over. This is not just 
our claim, it is a solid fact, 
backed by 44 years of experi- 
ence and supported by famous 
musicians and leading dealers 


KAPLAN 





STRINGS! 


@ MAESTRO 
@ RED-O-RAY 
@ TRU-STRAND 





everywhere. Always ask for 
@ TONE-CRAFT = KAPLAN STRINGS. 
Dept. 1.M. 
KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING an 
SOUTH NORWALK - CONN MTU2AMLY <7 





PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
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By SOL BABiTZ 





FRETS FOR BEGINNERS 





—— a » 


My mention of a new violin method in which beginners are started 
with scotch tape frets on the fingerboard, while the violin is plucked 
in banjo position, evoked an unusual number of letters, most of which 
were in agreement with this idea. Two teachers who have already been 
using the banjo position (without frets) are Samuel Gardner of New 
York and Frank Blachford of Canada. In one of the few letters 
disagreeing with the use of frets, Samuel Gardner insists that their 
use wiil prove “disastrous.” 

I agree that frets may prove harmful if abused by a poor teacher 
as a substitute for careful instruction. But, with a well organized 
system, frets, | have found, are highly beneficial in many ways which 
have yet to be explored by teachers in general. 

ADVANTAGES OF FRETS 

The most obvious advantage of frets in the earliest stages of play 
ing I have already listed: they leave the student free to concentrate on 
other things at a time when his mind and muscles are acquiring a great 
number of new ideas simultaneously. 

The most important benefit to be derived from frets is the possibility 
of training the fingers correctly without the delay caused by incorrect 
placement of fingers. 

Training the fingers to fall in a certain place is a complex process 
“order” the nerves in the 


in which brain impu!ses again and again 
finger muscles to direct the finger in a certain motion. We say 
“practice makes perfect,” but we mean that the repetition of the same 
the nerves which control the muscle to “memorize” 
That is, 


It merely 


motion “teaches” 
a certain pattern to the point where it becomes “automatic.” 
the brain does not have to direct every bit of the motion. 
gives the “order,” and the nerves guide the finger to the correct place 
because they have been trained to do so. True, the ear can send, ed 
the brain, a slight “corrective” impulse if the intonation is not perfect 
but, in the final analysis, the difference between a violinist and a non 
violinist is that the former has muscles, the nerves of which are trained 
in specialized control patterns and quick response. 

Because a beginner’s muscles’ do not “know” where to place the 
fingers, they are likely to fall too sharp or too Hat. The repetition of 
“teaches” his nerves a confused pattern whereas 


these incorrect motions 
the use of frets guarantees that the right motion will be repeated an 
the correct training imprinted on the nerves. 

Every teacher has had the exasperating experience of hearing a 
student play a certain note slightly flat in the first bar of the piece, then 
again in the second bar and again wherever it appears. No matter 
how many times the teacher corrects it, and despite the student's 
eagerness to play it right, he helplessly continues to play it flat. 
this is that he began to play it flat shortly after 
ind since he did not troub!e to correct it, his ear 
During the week he repeated this note 
Atter a 


The reason for 
the previous lesson, ¢ 
became accustomed to it. 
slightly flat every day until a nerve pattern was established. 
week of such training, it is impossible to correct the error merely by 
telling the pupil that he is playing flat, because the error is now in 
voluntary, and he must retrain his muscles by long practice. In stubborn 
cases it may even be necessary for the student to play the note too sharp 
for one or two days in order to erase for good the incorrect flat im- 
pulses in his nerves. If such a misfortune can occur in the case of a 
comparatively advanced student, the danger to a beginner is so much 
Without frets, the more he practices the more he trains 
tune, whereas with frets he only benefits from 
I think it takes a certain irresponsibility on the 
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the greater. 
himself to play out of 
unsupervised practice. 
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part of a teacher to send a beginner home in the expectation that he 
will play in tune without a fingerboard guide. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating—and we know that 
many students trained without frets play out of tune and continue 
to play out of tune for years. 


THE EVILS OF INTERRUPTIONS 


A conscientious teacher who is not using frets must stop the 
student at almost every note that is being played out of tune. Such 
constant interruptions interfere with the student’s playing and are 
discouraging. 

Educational psychologists tell us that too much interference and 
constant correcting on the part of the teacher give the student a feeling 
of frustration because he cannot play as he did at home. The teacher 
who wants to avoid too many interruptions must decide to let the 
student play out of tune or, as the only other alternative, have him 
use frets. 


WEANING FROM FRETS 


It is up to the teacher to know when it is time for the student to 
stop using frets. This change need not be done suddenly. I have 
found that after the student has played with three frets for several 
weeks, that they may be reduced to two, one for the first finger (f-sharp 
on the E string), one for the third finger (a on the E string). Each 
student reacts differently. Some may need the fourth finger guide longer. 
However, after several weeks of frets, the student’s ear will have become 
so well accustomed to hearing the correct intonation that it will “hear” 
accurately enough to prevent relapses when frets are abandoned. 


THE GUT FRET 
Because scotch tape frets are not visible and cannot be felt when 
the violin is raised from the under-arm position to the real playing 
position, it may be necessary to use gut frets made from gut E strings 
or thin ukulele strings. The fret knot which was used about two 
hundred years ago is useful for tying a fret which is firm yet adjustable: 


THE FRET KNOT 


3 


A —Back of neck 


B —Gut string - 





REPORTS ON PROGRESS 


I know that many readers of this column are beginning to use 




















the fret method in actual teaching. It is of great importance that the 
results, whether good or bad, should be known and shared by all. 
[ therefore suggest that those using this method send in detailed 
reports to this column so that a general summary may be given here 
in a forthcoming issue. Those writing in about their experiences with 
this method should mention the age of pupils, their previous experience, 
frequency, length and number of lessons, and whether lessons are 
class or private. 





AUDITIONS IN JERSEY CITY 


The Musical Art Club of Hudson County, New Jersey, will hold 
its annual auditions for residents of Hudson County in April and May. 
Available to winners are: two special full tuition scholarships to the 
Juilliard School of Music in New York, open to any resident of this 
county; ten service and academic scholarships to various colleges in the 
country, open to instrumental high school seniors of the county; four 
gold medals for artistic proficiency, open to any resident of the county; 
and incentive gold meda!s awarded annually to seniors of selected high 
schools in the county who have shown the most proficiency in music. 
Winners will be heard at the fifteenth Annual Free Concert at the end 
of May. 

The Musical Art Club, now in its twenty-fifth year, is headed by 
Mortimer Epstein, of Jersey City Local 526. The Club’s efforts to en- 
courage and further interest in music in the community have been warmiy 





SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS 


SQUIER - TRUED 
ALL - AMERICAN 
TOM - KAT 

ELECTRO - AMP 


DUR-FLEX 


V. C. SQUIER COMPANY 


* CONCERT MASTER 
* LA TRAVIATA 

* IL TROVATORE 

* LA MELODIA 
ALL-METAL 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 

















By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 
For the practicing drummet.......... $2.00 
MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing mallet piayer..$2.50 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 
For Schoo's and Drum Corps........ $1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
NG i nictintiincnaisnitlaticuiicsinitiaonl $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 


400 Measures Analyzed and 
PIII iacisisdssnncinccseutsnciinenoiastonin 75 





GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 











supported by this local 
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NEW “BiG” EDITION 
NOW AVAILABLE 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


*% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
be:t and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, efc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes + Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 
* A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers’. 
%& "Song Hits through the Years’... The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 
Copy TODAY $1.00 
59c Edition Also Available 


A. RAY DE VITA 


150 Knickerbocker Avenue Brooklyn N Y 
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Charles J. Beetz, who was of much assistance 
to me in the preparation of this article, is, 
besides composer, pianist and teacher, the 
director of the Lighthouse Music School in 
New York City. This school, numbered among 
the outstanding organizations of its kind in 
the country, boasts a staff of fourteen teachers 
(six of whom are blind) who instruct in piano, 
organ, violin, cello, clarinet, saxophone, voice, 
languages, ear-training and stage presence. 
Robert Brereton, concert pianist who has been 
soloist with the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra on five different occasions, is one of 
the piano teachers. All instruction is free of 
charge. Enrollment this year totals 160 stu- 
dents. The schoo! broadens its influence beyond 
its own confines by awarding to students 
scholarships to leading schools of music. It 
also launches worthy artists on their careers. 





HEN in 1829 Louis Braille of Coupvray, 

France, made his first attempts to present 

musical notation by means of embossed 
dots, he was initiating a movement which was 
to place the blind, musically speaking, on a 
footing of equality with the seeing, that is, 
make it possible for them to read and study 
music without depending on sighted persons 
for assistance. After five years of arduous 
study and invention, he considered his system 
sufficiently satisfactory to be put in general use. 
Still, even at his death eighteen years after that, 
the system was in a comparatively elementary 
form. And it was not until seventy years after 
his death that musical Braille attained to any- 
thing like the perfection of the staff system of 
musical notation. The extreme length of this 
trail and error period is directly traceable to 
the fact that most people have but the haziest 
of notions regarding the needs of the blind. 


“SIGHTED” SYSTEMS 


The most persistent fallacy that Braille and 
others have had to contend with is that writing 
for the blind should be merely an embossed 
version of print such as is used by sighted 
persons. Innumerable attempts have been made 
to adapt staff notation, with its elaborate visual 
demands—stems, flags, tiny arabesques, straight 
and broken lines, curlicues, ties, finger and 
expression markings, in short, those endless 
intricacies which make the music engraver’s 
task one of the most difficult in the world— 
to the uses of the blind. Sighted individuals 
have always contended that if the figures were 
only bold enough, the blind would certainly 
recognize them. Such experimentations, based 
on the misconception that the blind think in 
visual terms, have always ended in failure. It 
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How the Blind — 


This year marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Louis Braille, inventor of the system of reading for 
the blind which bears his name. In view of his great work, 


is fallacious to seek to appeal to a sense which, 
in the born blind at least, does not exist.* 

Braille who himself was blind from the age 
of three (when he injured his eye by piercing 
it with a sharp instrument in his father’s harness 
shop) was not only an expert musician—an 
organist in several churches in Paris—but also 
a teacher of the blind in Institution des Jeunes 
Aveugles de Paris. Thus he had not only 
deep sympathy for the blind but also a full sense 
of their limitations. Moreover, he had that chief 
asset of an inventor, the adaptive sense. 

All these factors brought him to several con- 
clusions. He realized that any system which 
was to be of value to the blind must be one 
they could write as well as read. He therefore 
devised a point system, its nucleus a “cell” or 
cluster of six points: ee 

ao 

oo 
which, by having various dots omitted and 
their placement varied, was capable of sixty-three 
different arrangements. This, he figured, was 
a sufficient number to serve not only for the 
twenty-three letters of the alphabet, punctua- 
tion marks and numerals, but also for notational 
symbols. 

Notation, however, presented special problems. 
As in word writing, musical notation for the 
blind must run along paths narrow enough to 
be encompassed by the finger-tips. The com- 
mentary must not be dispersive, as in staff 
writing, where time signatures, key signatures, 
notes, ties, expression marks and such, are 
arranged along one or more staves. Another 
essential is that the notation must resolve the 
musical score to its lowest possible terms of 
statement. The system deliberately abridges 
the text, this with the intent not only of mak- 
ing more rapid discernment possible but of 
assisting memorization. Indeed, Braille is a 
species of musical shorthand, comparable to 
figured bass. The chords are indicated by 
intervals. Repetitions, such as triplets, duplica- 
tions of bass chords, whole phrases and sections, 
are not “written out” but are indicated as such. 

Because Braille is, in reality, a structural 
explanation of a composition and also because 
in most instrument playing the hands are con- 
stantly engaged in striking keys, drawing bow, 
plucking strings or beating drumheads, the 
system must not be considered as a “sight- 
reading” device but rather as a rapid means 
toward memorization. 

The blind person can write as well as read 
this music. This is done by means of a Braille 
* The blind have, of course, a spatial, or, as it is 
often called, a sculptural sense. Through this sense 
they may come to an understanding of how music 
is printed for the sighted. Charles J. Beetz, Direc- 
tor of the Lighthouse Music School in New York 
City, has invented a notation graph which is used 
in his school to familiarize blind teachers with nota- 
tion as used by the sighted. On a bed of cork are 
pinned horizontal wires (the staff) complete with 
staff signs, time signatures, notes, rests and other 
symbols. The blind by means of the sense of touch 


encompass these symbols, thus gaining a _ fairly 
complete impression of our notational system. 


slate, a Braille writer, or a Braille shorthand 
machine. 





To write, the individual inserts a sheet of 


heavy paper between the two parts of th 
Braille slate—really two metal guides hinge 
together. This is shown at lower right in the 
above photograph. The guide underneath the 
paper contains series of Braille cells each of 
which possesses six indentations. The top guide 
fits over the lower one in such a way that there 
is a window-like opening with notches match 
ing each Braille cell of the lower guide. The 
writer punches the letters, dot by dot, using the 
notches as guides, by means of a stylus, a slender 
piece of metal fitted into a wooden top. Since 
he is working on the reverse side of the paper, 
he begins at the right and works left, looking 
glass fashion. Then he removes the paper 
from the slate, turns it over and reads the 
embossed dots from left to right. 


FOR POCKET OR DESK 


The usual equipment of the blind person is 
three types of Braille slates: the desk size, 
used for transcribing larger works; the pocket 
size, consisting of four lines of twenty-seven 
cells each; and the postcard size, nineteen cells 
and six lines—just the right dimensions for 
three-inch by five-inch file card. 


| 


There is also a Braille typewriter which 
operates on the principle of the ordinary type 
writer, which it much resembles. By this means 
the writer can “write” Braille in the usual order 
from left to right, and can read what he has 
written without removing it from the type 
writer, a convenience in checking and correcting. 
(Corrections are made by pressing down the 
incorrect perforation and retyping the word.) 
Whole compositions and books may be typed 
by this method. When it is considered that 
150 years ago the blind could write down 
nothing for their own private record, it may 
be seen how vastly Braille has widened their 
horizons. 

Several features differentiate Braille musical 
notation from the staff notation of the sighted. 
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ead Music 


especially as it concerns blind musicians, we present herewith 
a brief explanation of his musical notation system, which is 
now in use, with modifications, throughout the whole world. 


The seven notes c, d, e, f, g, a, b, and their 
values are represented by four series of signs, 
corresponding to whole notes, half notes, quar 
ter notes and eighth notes, thus: 


Cc D E F G A 8 
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Music notation is regarded as having a span of 
seven octaves, supplemented by a lower extra 
octave and a higher extra octave. Octaves are 
numbered from lowest to highest, and the 
lowest note of each is C. Thus there are nine 
signs, called octave marks, which serve to fix 
notes in the musical scale: 














The first note of a piece or of one of its sec- 
tions is always preceded by its octave mark. 
No other sign may intervene. 
Time signatures are written outside the text 
-that is, at the beginning of a piece or of one 
of its sections. When a time signature occurs 
within the text, it is always placed between two 


blank spaces: 








sites 28k Bites 
Only the initial note of any chord is written 
in its true form. Each of the other notes is 
represented successively, from lowest to highest, 
by a sign indicating the interval that it forms 
with the initial note. 


.@ ©PLPTH ee 
SECOND pi. cs 
SIXTH +4 
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All such accent marks as staccato, tenuto, 
portamento, martellato, have special signs. There 
are signs to mark fingerings and signs to mark 
chord repetitions, as well as metronome mark- 


ings. Grace notes of all kinds—mordants, 
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trills, turns, arpeggios—have signs. In fact, 
Braille music has enabled the sightless to read 
and commit to paper anything whatever that 
can be stated in the terminology of music. 
Moreover, Braille encourages musical under- 
standing of a composition. In the following: 


Andante grazioso. 
a as 


P 


THIS MEASURE WRITTEN IN THE RAISED COTS OF THE BRAILLE SYSTEM WOULD LOOK LIKE Trig, 
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it can be seen that the reader is almost forced to 


grasp the composition in its structural entirety. 


Braille musical notation opens up the whole 
field of musical literature to the blind instru- 
mentalist or vocal student. Mr. Beetz uses 
Braille extensively in composition, believes it 
capable of expressing more exactly his intentions, 
since it can present phrasing, slurring and other 
marks of expression. The small pocket sized 
Braille slate he finds most useful for jotting 
down musical themes as they come to his mind. 
Franc s McCollin, one of the most able women 
composers in America, considers Braille music 
“marvelous for all students of instruments and 


voice.” However, she prefers to dictate her new 


compositions “from my mind or at the piano, 
a combination of both being the best solution.” 


to a sighted person who can write them down 
directly on the staff. 

Compositions in Braille musical notation reach 
the blind through a variety of channels. Every 
school for the blind has an extensive library of 
musical scores. The Lighthouse Music School 
in New York City, The Institution for the 
Education of the Blind, in Pelham, New York, 
and the Perkins Institute for the Blind in 
Watertown, Massachusetts, to take three illustra- 
tions, have musical scores sufficient to supply 
their own students. 


The Library for the Blind in New York City, 
one of the largest in the country, has 11,398 
Braille music scores. Last November, to name 
a single month, 446 blind musicians in practically 
every State of the Union requested and were 
provided with compositions in Braille. The 
Library of Congress is another source of musical 
manuscripts in Braille, as is the State Library 
at Albany. In fact, most State libraries have 
divisions for the blind in which musical Braille 
is available. In short, any blind person, who 
has the facilities for sending a letter or postcard 
and who is able to read Braille may profit from 
the resources of these libraries. 

Broadly speaking, the extent to which a blind 
person does avail himself of these services is 
the measure of his musical development. Under- 
standably there will always be the few musicians 
who will prefer to absorb music through listen- 
ing and convey it through playing “by ear” at 
the piano or other instrument. For those who 
wish to work independently, however, who 
wish to study intensively the great works of the 
masters and to interpret and %create music 
without constant recourse to sighted assistants, 
Braille is the answer. Here the blind person 
is entirely on his own. Here he is the indepen- 
dent student, interpreter and creator. Here he 
holds his own as an individual and is permitted 
to push forward if ever so little the boundaries 
of learning. Louis Braille, who so freed a large 
segment of mankind, who made it possible, in 
the words of Helen Keller, for them to “evolve 
personalities as natural and resourceful as those 
of the seeing,” deserves the place of honor ac 
corded him as ‘one of civilization’s great innova- 


—Hope Stoddard. 


tors and benefactors. 





Mario Cortez, conductor of the Center Symphony Orchestra, Kew Gardens Hills (New York), 
congratulates soloist Reuben Varga on his performance of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto in D 


Major, at the orchestra’s concert on January 13th. 


Mr. Varga made his debut at Town Hall, 


New York City, in 1950, under the auspices of The Lighthouse of the New York Association 


for the Blind. 
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JOSEPH HOLICKER 


JOSEPH HOLICKER 


Another New Englander making 
music news is Joseph Holicker. A 
graduate of Boston University Col- 
lege of Music, he has, during his 
career, divided his time between 
concert and pop music. When he 
was discharged from the Navy in 
1946, during which time he had 
played with the Navy Band in Wash- 
ington, D. C., he became associated 
with several name bands, including 
the Al Donahue orchestra, joined 
the Albany Symphony Orchestra, 
and organized a woodwind chamber 
group known as the Joseph Holicker 
Windette. Returning to the dance 
band field, he formed his own or- 


chestra for an engagement at the 





Casa Madrid in Cape Cod, an en 
gagement he has repeated for four 
years now. Joe, incidentally, can 
play every woodwind instrument. 


ABRAM MOSES WINS AWARD 


Abram Moses, violinist, composer, 
and teacher, was recently awarded 
the annual composition prize of the 
Women’s Association of the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra. 


Fuga Argentina, written by the 
seventy-five-year-old Mr. Moses three 
months ago, was chosen by a jury 
consisting of Dr. Reginald Stewart, 
orchestra conductor; Howard 
Thatcher, faculty member at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music; and 
Dr. Hugo Weisgall, a well-known 
composer. Mr. Moses’ winning com- 
position was played by the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra on March 
9th. The contest, restricted to Mary- 
land composers, attracted widespread 
interest. 

Mr. Moses was born in Baltimore 
and graduated from the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music in 1898. He 
taught there until 1905, studied 
abroad, was an original member of 
the Baltimore Symphony and a 
mainstay of its vio.in section until 
For twenty years he was also 
musical director for the Baltimore 
Hebrew Congregation, Other works 
by Mr. Moses have been presented 
by orchestras throughout the United 
States. 


19355. 


Musicians 


CARTER AND BROOKS 


Nora Carter and Barney Brooks, 
piano duo, hail from Los Angeles, 
Local 47. They double on the solo- 
vox, and also include dancing in 
their act. 

Playing all types of music from 
the classics to boogie, Carter and 
3rooks have most recently been fea- 
tured at the Desert Air Hotel in 
Palm Springs, California. Last sea- 
son they appeared at the Santa Rita 
Hotel in Tucson, Arizona, for eight- 
een consecutive weeks, and played 
many television dates in the Los 
Angeles area. They’ve also been 
doing a good deal of G.I. entertain- 
ing at veterans’ hospitals. 


ERNEST BLOCH AWARD 


The United Temple Chorus of 
Long Island, New York, Isadore 
Freed, conductor, announces its 
seventh competition for the Ernest 
B.och Award. Compositions must 
be based on a text from the Old 
Testament, suitable for women’s 
chorus and submitted by October 
15, 1952. The award consists of 
a prize of $150 and_ publication 
by the Mercury Music Corporation. 


All composers are eligible. The 
judges will be Norman Dello Joio, 
Isadore Freed, Milton Feist and 
Frederick Jacobi. For further in- 
formation, write the United Temple 
Chorus, Box 18, Hewlett, New York, 


PAUL “FAT MAN” ROBINSON 

Paul “Fat Man” Robinson and his 
band have been on tour now for 
the past two years and are at pres- 





Nora Carter and Barney Brooks 
Piano Duo 
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Merle Evans, 
Bandmaster 


There’s no more crucial test of a band 
instrument than the chores it meets in 
a circus band. From greased-lighting 
speed to broad and penetrating tone 
quality — the instrument must be de- 
pendable under all conceivable playing 
conditions. 


In circus bands Holton instruments 
have been more than dependable — 
they've been outstanding. For power, 
response and durability, they’re still 
outstanding. 

Try a Holton at your dealer’s today. 
Whether your music is circus, sympho- 
ny or popular, you'll find that 
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in the News 


\ 
ent appearing at the Hi-Hat Club 
in Boston. Hailing from Detroit, 
Robinson organized his present band 
in 1947. They’ve appeared in Phila- 
lelphia, Chicago, Baltimore and 
Boston, and for three months were 
featured on their own radio show 
over WTAO, Cambridge, Mass. 
They're currently preparing for a 


South American itinerary. 





BROTHERS MATUSEWITCH 
Although they do not always ap- 
pear as a concert duo, Sergei and 
Boris Matusewitch, 
certina recitalists, presented a joint 
program at Carnegie Hall on Febru- 
ary 16th. Coming from a renowned 
musical family, their father was the 
late Gregory Matusewitch, world- 


accordion-con- 


famous concertina artist. 

Sergei, who has achieved distine- 
tion as a composer and arranger as 
well, studied with Schwarz, 
Josef Wagner, and Ivan Basilevsky. 
In his appearances on the 
concert States 
and Canada, he has revealed himself 
artist, 


Joset 


many 
stage in the United 


as a sensitive and finished 
capable of producing unusual musi- 
cal effects. Since virtually no con- 


cert repertoire existed tor the accor- 
dion, he 1S considered a pioncer in 
presenting the accordion as a concert 
instrument, having transcribed music 
for it by Bach, Mozart, Chopin, 
Enesco, Sarasate, and many others. 
His original compositions include 
“Etude in D Minor,” “Capriccioso,” 
and “Artiste Fantasie.” 
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Boris has given concerts in New 
York’s Carnegie Hall, Town Hall, 
and Times Hall, and has performed 
as concertina soloist with the Mexico 
City Symphony Orchestra and the 
New York Civic Orchestra. He 
recently appeared as soloist with the 
Balalaika Symphony Orchestra under 
Alexander Kutin, at which time he 
was acclaimed for his tonal quality 
and amazing technique. He has 
also appeared in the Biltmore Hotel 
in New York, the Cirque and 
Persian Rooms in San Francisco, and 
Ciro’s in Hollywood. 


CHARLES BURDETT 

A native of North Reading, Mass., 
Charlie Burdett has been a drawing 
attraction in the New England 
area as a stylistically original modern 
jazz pianist. Formerly featured with 
such bands as Doc Evans, Max 
Kaminsky, and Red Allen, Burdett 
has taught at Schillinger House in 
also at the Beacon 
He hes accom- 
Brothers and 


Boston and 
School of Music. 
panied the Ames 
Teddy King, and at present is being 
featured at the Savoy Cate in Boston. 
ALAN SHULMAN 

Alan Shulman, ’cellist with the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, com- 
pleted his latest composition, A 
Laurentian Overture, in June, 1951. 
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TREBLE SWITCHES OPEN A NEW WORLD OF EFFECTS 


Until you play the fabulous Frontalini Super 
360, you will never know your own potentials 
This is the master 
creation of Italy’s largest manufacturer — a 
super-quality accordion offering all the tonal 
resources the artist demands, with 23 treble 


as an accordion artist. 
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coupon. 


and 11 bass switches to place them at the 
command of your finger-tips, regardless of 
their location on the keyboard. As an artist, 
you owe it to yourself to see and play 
this history-making instrument. 


Send in 


[ 


CHARLES BURDETT 


The work was premiered on Janu- 
ary 18th by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. “The country of 
our neighbors to the north has al- 
ways held a fascination for 
therefore the title,” says Mr. Shul- 
man. “I have tried to capture the 
spirit of vacationers at play in orig- 
after French- 


inc 


inal tunes modelled 
Canadian folk songs.” 

Mr. Shulman was born in Balti- 
more, Maryland, in 1915. He is 
also the composer of a ‘Cello Con- 
certo,the premiere of which Leonard 
Rose gave with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony in April, 1950. 
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The choice of Nick Pelico, of Holly- 
wood, formerly with Dick Jurgens and | é 
Horace Heidt, as well as other top 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 


Music writers and printers—to speed and ease | 


your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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HI-TONE 
MOUTHPIECE 


For Easy High Notes on Trombone 


70-22 35th Avenue 
KING ROSS jackson Heights, N.Y. 
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CORNETS 
TRUMPETS 
TROMBONES 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 


£ 
THE WORLDS FINEST 


BROS. 

Ask your dealer to show 

you these fine mouthpieces 

for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 


BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 








YOUR VOICE MADE POWERFUL, STRONG, 


Impressive with Voice Developer and 
Diaphragm Exerciser. FREE Details. 


“OZ” VOICE DEVELOPER 
Box 665 (11a) St. Lovis, Missouri 











Local Highlights 


Carl S. Schnipp, president of Local 163, Gloversville, New York, 
was unanimously elected chairman of the Fulton County Board ot 
Supervisors at the 1952 organization meeting held on January Ist, when 
he was starting his fifth full term as supervisor. 





One of the oldest musical organizations in Norwood, Massachusetts, 
is a band which marched off to the Civil War, played for President 
Wilson at the fiftieth anniversary of the battle of Gettysburg, welcomed 
back the Yankee Division after World War I, and did the same for 
the veterans of World War II on their return. 

The names and faces are different, but the Norwood Band which 
delighted the townspeople before the turn of the century with summer 
band concerts still continues. 

The Norwood Local 343 is in possession of a picture of the original 
band, taken in front of the bandstand in Guild Square, showing gas 





The Norwood Band under the leadership of 
Carmine D. Mazzola, standing at right. 


. 


lights, old uniforms and instruments of that era. The original drum 
is in the possession of the Norwood Historical Society. 

In addition to the usual concerts for the townspeople, the band 
made many trips to nearby and distant points for parades, picnics. 
dances and concerts. Among these were appearances at Newport, Rhoc 
Island; Chelsea, Worcester, and Leominster, Massachusetts; Hyde Park, 
New York; and Pittsburgh, New Hampshire. The band also participated 
in the dedication of the estate of Cameron Forbes (one-time Governor 
General of the Philippines) at Westwood. Here the band played from 
the hayloft while the guests, including socialites, local, state and national 
dignitaries, danced among the stalls and tackrooms. 

Mr. Colburn was the original leader of the band. He was followed 
by the Waldheim brothers, Bill Lucey and others. 

In 1947 the band was reorganized under its present leader, Carmine 
D. Mazzola, who is in possession of much of the original library of the 
band. The Norwood Lodge of the Elks co-operated by allowing th« 
use of their club for headquarters, and through the efforts of John C. 
Neyland, Secretary-Treasurer of Local 343, who acts as manager, regular 
concerts were resumed in the town of Norwood and many other 
appearances arranged. The fine library from the old band has been 
combined with a repertory of standard overtures, operatic and light opera 
selections, popular music and works of the old masters, Altogether 
it constitutes one of the most extensive band libraries available in 
New England. 

Mr. Mazzola has been a member of the A. F. of M. for over forty 
years, and his leadership and experience have made the Norwood Band 
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once again one of the finer musical organizations in Massachusetts. 
During his career he has led such bands as the Fore-River, Quincy 
Cadet, McElroy of Stoughton, Norwood Brass, Norwood Elks, Canton 
\merican Legion and the Hub City. He has acted as guest conductor 


and judge at many band competitions and conventions. 





During the installation of new officers at their annual banquet 

ld on January 8th, members of Local 189, Stockton, California, took 

time out to raise $141 for the March of Dimes. The collection came 

ter introduction of guest speaker Judge Robert P. Sullivan, chairman of 
the county’s infantile paralysis fund drive. 

Installed in office by Local 189 were Jack Hanna, president; Elbert 
Bidwell, vice-president; Edward H. Pilon, secretary; Vincent Richetti, 
business agent, and directors Jack Rocco, Gene Segrist, Herb Motto 
Manlio Silva. member of the unit, was 


installing officer. 


Lyle Foster, life local 


and 


In another business action, Local 189 purchased $500 in stock of 


the Stockton Industrial Site plan. 





Pfc. Robert S. Conant, Local 248, Paterson, New Jersey, demonstrates 


the newest military activity—playing for the troops in the field. Here 
he is shown performing on a portable harpsichord. The picture was 
taken at Fort Dix during a show given for trainees on bivouac. 


Members of Local 30, St. Paul, Minnesota, are much interested to 
learn that Dan Emmett, composer of the immortal song “Dixie,” was 
a St. Paul man. What is more surprising to them is the fact that this 


favorite Southern song was written by a Northerner. 


Paul 


During the summer of 1858, according to a story in the St. 
his 


Sunday Pioneer Press of January 20, 1952, Dan Emmett visited 
brother, Chief Justice Lafayette Emmett, whose home was a show place 
of the city of St. Paul. Standing in the portico of the mansion one 
summer evening, Dan was so moved by the magic of the night that he 
was inspired to write the refrain of “Dixie.” With his crude manu- 
script, he visited the musical firm of Munger Bens in the old Music 
Hall. It was played on a violin, and was received with applause and 
declared a hit. Dan arranged the orchestra parts, and later in the year 
sang “Dixie’ In 1859 he joined 


t an entertainment in Ingersoll Hall. 
Bryant’s minstrels and sang the song. It turned out to be a national 


SUCCESS, 





Frank H. Carver’s article on his minstrel days, which appeared 
in the January issue of the /nternational Musician, has brought notes 
and notations from nostalgic musicians who enjoyed that era. Among 
the Jetters received is one trom B. E. Seattle, Washing- 
ton, who takes issue with Mr. Carver on the birthplace of George Prim- 
According to Mr. Taylor, Primrose was born in Picton, Ontario, 
London, Ontario. However, at an early age, 
Primrose’s London, Ontario, and lived in a_ house 
that was owned by a relative of B. E. Taylor’s. Primrose worked in 
the old Tecumseh House as a youth, and while there learned to become 
Later the J. H. Haverly Great Mastodon Minstrels 
His first venture as a 
Primrose and 


Taylor, Local 76, 


rose. 
Canada, rather than in 


family moved to 


a soft shoe dancer. 
played London, and George joined 2s a hoofer. 
show manager was with a group known as Thatcher, 
West, later becoming Barlow, Wilson, Primrose and West, and still 
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FIRST PRIZE Gold Medal Award to S. M. L. for Tenor Saxophones . . . 
FIRST PRIZE Gold Medol Award to S. M. L. for Alto Saxophones . . . 
SEVEN Awards to S. M L. for each individual instrument entry 
Judged the “FINEST” by independent expert juries 
at the International Wind Instrument Competition, 
The Hague, Holland 
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later, just Primrose and West. Taylor also writes that there are four later 
day minstrels who were born and raised in London: the Lombardo brothers. 

Taylor himself is an ex-minstrel, having been with Hi. Henry and 
Al. G. Fields Minstrels. Their show was on the road thirty-five seasons, 
forty-two weeks to the season at an average of nine performances a week. 
He remembers one week playing five matinees in Syracuse, Utica, Glovers- 
ville, Albany, and Troy. He also remembers the weeks they didn’t play 
more than one or two matinees, but always six or seven nights, 





Marion Giammatteo of Local 802, after reading the article on Frank 
H. Carver's minstrel days in the January /nternational Musician, writes 
us recaling his own minstrel days, which go back to 1905-1906, almost 
as long as Frank Carver’s. Giammatteo was the clarinetist in Lew 
[deckstader’s Minstrel Company, which he refers to as the “greatest 
One million dollars of talent . at every 
performance.” The artists included interlocutors Bill Hellett and Lew 
Dockstader, end men Neal O’Brien and John King-Johnson, tenors 
Emanuel Romaine and Harry Ellis, bassman Thompson, yodeler Mat 
Brothers, Al Jolson, Eddy 


show on the American stage. 


Keef, dancers Tommy Hide, the Pierce 
Leonard, and musical director Eddy Cupero. 





Rafael Mendez (standing center) and his two sons, Ralph and Robert, 
performed for Los Angeles Local 47’s First Annual Western States 
Instrumental Music Clinic. Seated are accompanists Ernest Hughes and 


Geri Galian. p 


Closing Chord 


CARL A. GILMAN 
Local 42, Racine, Wisconsin, re- 
ported with much regret the passing 





MUSCO C. BUCKNER 
Musco C. Buckner, for thirty-five 
years Financial Secretary-Treasurer 





of its last charter member, Carl A. 
For than half a 
century a prominent Racine band- 
master, musician, arranger, com- 
poser and teacher, Gilman was hon- 
ored many times as one of Wiscon 
The 


professor, as he was called, partici 


of Local 208, Chicago, Illinois, died 
suddenly in his home on January 
18th. Born in Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1887, he came to Chicago 
in 1903. In 1905 he accepted an 
appointment in she Chicago Post 
Office and remained there until his 
retirement in 1945, serving as depart- 


Gilman. more 


sin’s most beloved musicians. 


| 








ment supervisor from 1926 to 1945, pated in concert work all his life. 
Mr. Buckner joined Local 208 in In addition to composing music, 
1916, and the following year was Gilman taught many instruments 
elected Treasurer, holding this office and played all but the bassoon and 
until 1926, at which time the offices oboe. During the past several years 
of Financial Secretary and Treasurer he taught music at his home; he 
were combined. He was a delegate previously was a teacher at Union 
to seven conventions, and was con- Grove High School. Gilman, who 
stantly active in behalf of musicians. was eighty-three, died in January. 
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With this installment we complete the course in modern harmony. 
It is hoped that you have benefited from it. 


LESSON No. 58 
DOMINANT 7TH CHORD OSTINATO 


> 


— 





Mioore Paar 


Moderato 








Exercise: Write examples showing Dominant 7th Chord Ostinato 


as lower, middle and upper part. 
LESSON No. 59 
OSTINATO AS A COMPLETE ACCOMPANIMENT 


ae 





ie | 


Exercise: Write an example showing the Ostinato as a Complete 
Accompaniment. 
LESSON No. 60 
ANTICIPATION AND RETARDATION 
Anticipation consists in sounding a note or musical idea, before its 
regular beat. Retardation consists in sounding a note or musical idea, 
after its regular beat. 


Retardat.on 


Rate pales 





Exercise: Write examples showing Anticipation and Retardation. 


Copyright, 1939, by Otto Cesana, International Copyright Secured. 
All rights reserved. 
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LATIN-AMERICAN FAVORITES 





COMBO-ORKS 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS 


Eb— nook FOR ALTO SAX, BARITONE SAX, MELLOPHONE. 
Bb—-sook FOR TRUMPET, CLARINET, TENOR SAX. 
€— Book FOR PIANO, GUITAR, BASS, ACCORDION, ORGAN, 


TROMBONE, VIOLIN, C MELODY SAX, FLUTE, OBOE 


© EVERY NUMBER COMPLETE WITH MELODY, HARMONY AND CHORD-NAMES 
@ ARRANGED AS SOLO, DUET AND 3-WAY (TRIO) CHORUS IN EACH BOOK 
@ PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION OF LEAD INSTRUMENTS 








Ns cstcipinsiesio. diaries Mambo ADIOS MUCHACHOS................. Tango 
OLE OLE Mambo ic itsntavepacasercivel Mexican Dance 
EL LOBO Mambo NO TE IMPORTE SABER ..Cancion Bolero 
ESCUCHA Mi SON Mambo PERFUME DE AMOR ......Cancion Bolero 
SIBONEY Rumba DRUME NEGRITA ............Cancion Afro 
WALTER WINCHELL RHUMBA. Rumba LINDA MUJER........00...0.... ionscsee 
SOL TROPICAL Rumba MAMA YO QUIERO...... ‘ ... Samba 
BIM BAM BUM Guaracha LEE 
OYE NEGRA .............. Guaracha BAHIANA (0:60 ¢ Que o Bohionc Tem?) . Samba 
TOI Sikes ccesisctaiscsnssescacineal Guoracha TENTACION DE AMOR........... Beguine 


Price $1.00 each 
At Your Dealer Or Direct 


Ste ee Oh ee Oe er ememmenmenn wenn 


' ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION * 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 4 
i 
Bt enclose $.......-.. Send the following ‘LATIN-AMERICAN FAVORITES COMBO-ORKS" § 
: aa Eb Book _........ Bb Book _....... C Book ; 
é IN sss skscicasssnscceicsnckisPicvsiatospadbiicadadbxstiack siigsssnancéuvigiidaelaasdpeuidasnaiesamencaesmauiten ; 
a 
1 MI sin ciansicsicascencbucickianbacpivalaatdaiabstilatlcéjuticbus sald ales ventaaaunlidiinniaasiekinabens : 
' 7 











CRAFTSMEN-MADE 
Gold - 


EXPERT REPAIRS 


In Silver - Platinum 








Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


——DRUMMERS— 


COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL 


White Marine — Black — Red — Blue KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 
See Your Dealer or Write 
‘RR N DEPT. IM — 559 KINGS HIGHWAY 
VE LORS «= = 


STEEL GUITARISTS —The Alkire Tuning 


gives you amazing TECHNICAL SPEED plus al! full chords! Complete course 
ready for home study. Now used and highly recommended by many lead- 
ing teachers, professionals and amateurs. INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 


EDDIE ALKIRE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 485, EASTON, PENNA. 
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Buddy Saffer 
CBS (New York) Staff 
Orchestra. Plays Arthur 
Godfrey’s Talent Scout 
and other studio and 
TV shows. Plays Selmer 
(Paris) Alto. 


Flip Phillips 
Perennial Down Beat 
and Metronome Poll 
winner. Plays Selmer 
(Paris) Tenor. 





















Glen Johnson 
Great West Coast 
artist and teacher. 
Has played Selmer 
(Paris) Alto Sax for 


16 years. 
Star Sax men say: 


There’s no substitute for a 


Selmer 


That’s why 80% of the highest paid saxophonists are 


Stan Getz 


Consistent Down Beat and 
Metronome Poll winner. 
Plays Selmer (Paris) Sax. 


oe 


a 





= \> VA Selmer users . . . and that’s why you'll find them playing Selmer 


all the way .. . for full-throated brilliance, for effortless 


» a , 
. Yh playing in any register, for smooth balance at any volume. 
Lee Konitz i. 
Stellar Alto Sax 
player. Down Beat 
and Metronome 
Poll winner. 


Obey that impulse! Stop in at your Selmer dealer today— 
and try the new 1952 Super-Action Selmer (Paris) sax. 
Discover for yourself why so many star sax men play Selmer 


exclusively. Mail the coupon below for our free booklet. 


Leow Sh) 
Ge - FOR STAR-STUDDED BRILLIANCE CHOOSE SELMER 




















° H. & A. SELMER, INC. 
FREE BOOKLET on Dept. 8-31, Elkhart, Indiana 
yours for the asking— my Please send my copy of your free booklet 
describes the many $ describing the new Selmer (Paris) sax. 
outstanding features of the e 
new 1952 Super-Action § Name : 
Selmer (Paris) Sax that will e 
help make your playing n Address 
easier and better. Write for 
your copy now! ° City. Zone State 
e 
es 
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EVERY musician 
should be able 
to arrange. 
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They studied with Otto Cesana: 
Z Arranger — or — 
GY Herb Quigley Andre Kostelanetz 
Y Turk Van Lake .. Charlie Barnet 
Buddy Weed Paul Whiteman 


x * How Avattable * * 


ZY Course in Modern Harmony $3.00 

Y, Course in Modern Dance Arranging 2.00 

Z, Course in Modern Counterpoint 3.00 
Voicing the MODERN DANCE 


Ly ORCHESTRA (150 Examples) 4.00 

UY, American Symphony No. 2 (Score) 4.00 
Reminiscing 

(Score with Concert Sketch) 1.00 


OTTO CESANA 
29 W. 57th St., New York 19,N. Y. 
Plaza 5-1250 


ELECTRIC 
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CATALOG 
White Today! 


SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 
64 VALCO MFG. CO. enicceo" "0 
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KLIP-LITE 


Superior full coverage music 
light. Cast alloy—3 models 
Clips on any stondard music 
stand. If dealer can’t supply 
| you — write 


WIESE MFG. CO. 














NOW! jew, EMCEE 


Contains original materi 
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EMCEE, Desk 11 





Chicago 90, Ill. 


Gm ae 


maga- 


Monologues, Parodies, Band 
Novelties, Skits, Dialogues, 
Songs, Patter, Gags, Jokes. 
Subscription $2. Add $1 for 
4 gagpacked back issues. 





SIMPLIFIED! 


By the New Right Angle Method— 
“Music Calculation and Transposition” 


Only $1.50 Per Single Copy, Postpaid 
N. E. F ER 


Box 1299, G.P.O. New York 1, 





Harmony and Transposition 





For Students, Professionals, Teachers, Schools 


N. Y. 
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“Where They Are Playing 


(Continued from page seventeen) 


west .. . Dave Brubeck opened 
the Surf Club in Los Angeles on 
March 7th for a four-week stay 
... Les Brown one-niting on the 
West Coast . . . Russ Morgan 
completes the Auto Show at the 
Pan Pacific Auditorium on March 
16th. 

Johnny Hodges at the Clayton 
Club in Sacramento from March 
19th to 24th. He then moves 
to the Black Hawk in San Fran- 
cisco on March ‘25th for two 
weeks . . . Joe Morris doing single 
engagements in California .. . 
Duke Ellington opened at the 
Club Oasis in Los Angeles on 
March 7th for ten days before 
starting a series of one-niters 
along the Coast . . . After clos- 
ing at the Tiffany Club in Los 
Angeles on March 15th, George 
Shearing plays a two-week en- 
gagement at the Waikiki Inn in 
Honolulu starting March 17th. 

Marie Louise, who. opened as 
intermission pianist for Flip Phil- 
lips at San Francisco’s Black 
Hawk in January, will be there 
through March and April with 
Johnny Hodges, George Shearing, 
and Oscar Petersen. Following 
her engagement she goes on tour, 
billed as a progressive jazz stylist 
. . . Vaughn Monroe goes to 
Hollywood in March to do a 
movie ... The Coasters currently 
on an indefinite run at the 
Memory Lane Supper Club in 
Los Angeles. 

The Eastman Trio at the Black 
Hawk until June at which time 
they move to Lake Tahoe for the 
summer . Albie “Sparky” 
Berg, formerly with Orrin Tucker, 
and his trio are on the S. S. 
Honolulu run until they open at 
Forest Lake Resort in Lake 
County, California, on May Ist. 

The Griffin Brothers singling 
in Texas . . . The Sky-Tones, 
featuring Charles Hamilton on 
vocals and drums, Al Green (one 
of the three Green brothers— 
Jack and Irby now with Woody 
Herman) on piano, and Sam Sil- 
hoit on tenor and clarinet, are 
on indefinitely at the Skyline 
Club in Dallas, Texas. 


NEW COMBOS. Marty Napo- 

lean, featured 
pianist with the Louis Armstrong 
All-Stars, who has worked for a 
total of twenty name bands to 
date, will remain with Armstrong 
for one year, after w hich time he 
will organize his own trio in New 
York City . Trombonist Bill 
Leegan, formerly featured with 


Ralph Flanagan, will organize 


‘his own dance band for summer 


locations . . . Pianist Tony Pro- 
copio has organized his own trio 
which features Johnny Andrews 
on guitar. The combo will move 
to the Midwest for- dates . 
Former George Shearing vibra- 
harpist Don Elliot has organized 
a large dance band for dates 
starting this month. 

Eugene Smith, boogie-woogie 
pianist, has organized a_ trio 
which will start engagements in 
the Midwest and Hollywood 
about April 15th . . . Bass player 
Patti Miles has organized her own 
trio in New York City. The 
outfit consists of bass, vibraharp, 
and guitar. Bass player Bonnie 
Wetzel, formerly featured with 
Roy Eldridge, will form her own 
trio for dates starting in» April. 
Bonnie has also appeared with 
the Tommy Dorsey orchestra. 


ALL OVER. The Earl Hines 

Sextette at the Co- 
lonial Tavern in Toronto for 
two weeks until March 22nd. 
On April 3rd they go to the 
Blue Mirror in Washington for 
fourteen days . . . Trumpeter 
Johnny Kelly joined the Perez 
Prado band during its tour in 
South America. Kelly was a 
last minute replacement for trum- 
peter Johnny Sunday who took 
sick . . . Alto saxophonist Dick 
Sannito joined the Louis. Prima 
band . . . Benny Goodman doing 
concert appearances throughout 
the country . . . Trumpeter Bud 
Wilson has been made road 
manager of the Louis Prima band 
in addition to his regular duties 
as arranger, contractor, and trum- 
peter . . . Sid Bass, pianist and 
arranger, has been assigned to 
write special arrangements for 
vocalist Shirley Jones. . 

“Doc” Bagby, swing organist 
who appeared at’ Small’s’ Para- 
dise in New York City for one 
year, opened an engagement at 
the Comedy Club in Boston for 
one month... Vi Burnside and 
her girl orchestra currently ap- 
pearing ona theater tour through 
the South and Midwest finish 
in Cleveland about the middle 
of March. 

Fats Noel and his orchestra 
open at Pep’s Musical Bar in 
Philadelphia on March 17th for 
one week . . . Ray-O-Vacs one- 
niting in the East . . . Skippy 
Williams and his orchestra into 
the Tropics Bar in Philadelphia 
on March 17th for two weeks. 
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MUSICIANS! 


Pianists - Teachers - Arrangers 


ager ny tag amen changing 
music to all key $1 
CHART OF MODERN CHORDS, 204 
practical 9th, 11th and 13th chords.. $1.00 
HARMONIZATION CHART, 372 ways 
to harmonize any melody note........$1. 
CHORD CHART, 132 popular sheet 
music chords 50 
MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS, 
chart of chords that may be used 
in place of any regular maior, 
minor, and 7th chords 
MODERN PIANO INTRODUCTIONS, in 
all popular keys 
MODERN PIANO RUNS, 3 complete 
volumes 
= PIANO BREAKS and END- 
NGS, 3 complete volumes... $3.75 
PIANO IMPROVISATION, 2 volumes 
of every conceivable type of chord 
progression $ 
PIANO JAZZ BASS, professional left 
hand patterns in a!! keys and on all 


ROO. cicnnscescentniininoneitnervisiesstenascisseis 
168 MODULATIONS, piano, guitar, 
including full dance band score......$1.75 
MUSICAL DICTIONARY, 64 pages of 
musical terms 
MODERN HARMONY COURSE, up-to- 
date home study text with hun- 
dreds of illustrations and exercises 
Com- 


for the advanced musician. 
plete course 
DANCE ARRANGING COURSE, har- 
monization, ensemble grouping, in- 
strumentation, modulation, trans- 
position, scoring, etc. Complete..$2.50 
ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION, hun- 
dreds of pages covering everything 
up to symphonic orchestration. 
Hundreds of examples, score 
illustrations, etc. Complete Course $8.25 
HAMMOND ORGAN COURSE, 15 les- 
sons, including a special dictionary 
of Hammond Organ stopsS.........-+ $5.00 


Money-Back Guarantee on Everything! 
HOW TO TEACH AND PLAY POPULAR 

PIANO (Chord System)—Free informa- 

tion to music teachers and pianists. 


Walter Stuart Music Studio 
1227-A Morris Union, N. J. 


Avenue, 
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Vew Formula 


“New Formula” 


tency... 
reduces friction. 


AW 


BUY IT AT 


MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





 “ULANOTES” 


News of Drums and Drummers. 
Ideas for Study—Photos. 
12 Full Issues. 


$3.00 Yearly Subscription 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


SAM ULANO 


1739 BOSTON ROAD, BRONX 60, N. Y. 
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PLELLLPPPPLLILLL Se 


VALVE ACTION... 


HOLTON 


“i a i in 
ALL DRUMMERS READ 


INSTRUMENT OIL 


offers: 
greater adherence — faster 
spreading — improved clean- 
ing action — longer-lasting 
“body’"’— uniform consis- 
“non-drying’— 


At your Hoiton Dealer. 
With Handy Swab (25c) or 
Oil Resistant Dropper (30c). 
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COMBO MAMBOS 


Five MAMBOS typically 


arranged for Trumpet, 


Tenor, Piano, Bass and Drums. Perfect for 
the small combo that wants to play the real beat. 
Easy to read and play and no vocalist required. 
EXTRA!! 10 Typical Latin Drum beats 

including Right-Hand Cowbell 


Technique ms Left-Hand Off-Beats. 


| 
| Rey Mambo, 1524 Alton Rd., Miami Beach, Fla. 


ALL FOR $5.00. C.0.D. 40c Extra. 
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Albert Schweitzer 


Music in the Life of Albert 
Schweitzer, with Selections from his 
Writings, by Charles R. Joy. Harper 


and Brothers. $4.00. 300 pages. 


Here are brought together repre- 
sentative articles on music written 
by Dr. Schweitzer, so interspersed 
with biographical data from the pen 
of Charles R. Joy as to constitute 
the musical life, with its periodic 
flowerings into expressiveness, of 
this great musician-philosopher-phy- 
sician. Calmness, balance, judicious- 
ness, characterize the writings. 
Emotionalism of the fanatic is en- 
tirely lacking. Bach is thus and so, 
writes Schweitzer. The archives 
have been examined; the probabili- 
ties have been considered; the facts 
have been ascertained. Good infor 
mative prose also describes his early 
teachers and impressions; his reports 
on organs and organ-building; his 
paralleling of organ development 
and world tendencies. 


Just as an example of Schweitzer’s 
thoroughness, take his writing in 
the chapter on “The Round Violin 
Bow.” He begins by telling why 
the use of the round bow is still at 
times desirable; shows the defects 
of the modern bow for playing Bach 
and other early masters; cites vari- 
ous instances of polyphonic writing 
for violin; points out that the round 
bow was already being superseded 
by the modern bow in Bach’s day, 
though it still was being used in 
polyphonic playing; explains the 
mechanics of the round bow and 
the early type of modern bow (all 
this with extreme exactitude); gives 
the advantages of the modern bow 
and why it finally supplanted the 
other; tells how Ole Bull tempo- 
rarily brought the round bow back 
into esteem; tells why he himself is 
convinced of the rightness of going 
back to the round bow in the per- 
formance of Bach’s violin works, 
and of the steps he took to persuade 
violinists to do so; tells of the oppo- 
sition he encountered and _ the 
reasons for this opposition. 
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Book 


Next he tells of the steps bring- 
ing about the re-use of the round 
bow, describes with great precision 
its manipulation, tells of its first 
public demonstration. Finally he 
speaks of technical obstacles to be 
hurdled for a fuller realization of 
the bow’s possibilities. He closes 
this chapter happily: “We who 
heard Rolph Schroeder know .. . 
the time has passed when the lovers 
of Bach had to be satisfied with a 
wholly inadequate rendition of the 
polyphonic parts of the violin pieces 
of Bach and the other old masters 
because violinists stubbornly insisted 
on using only the straight modern 
bow. Henceforth those who would 
play these works for us must use 
the round bow which they demand.” 


Such thoroughness of treatment 
is the mark of his writing through- 
out, and Mr. Joy builds 
around it in a bulwarking but not 
an embellishing sense. Thus we get 
an unobstructed view of his treat- 
ment of every subject, small or large, 
on which his interest lights: the 
utmost care with which he proceeds 
—as though he were building a 
bridge, one misplacement in the 
which would send 


wisely 


structure of 
whole armies to their doom. 


Musicians, by Paul 


Forgotten j 
Philosophical 


Nettl 352 
$4.75. 

That Mozart in a sense wrote his 
own Requiem, that Schumann ru- 
ined his right hand for piano play- 
ing, that Wagner nagged at his 
friends for funds, is common knowl- 
edge. Facts of Beethoven’s life, as 
well as of other great composers, 
are to be come at in paper-bound 
booklets sold at newsstands at 35c 
the copy. Not a music lover, then, 
but has been given some intimation 
of the doings of master musicians. 
So much the more refreshing it is 
to look in on lives of musicians of 
which we hitherto have known only 
their names and a hazy bit regard- 
ing their achievements. 

Quantz, flute player to King Fred- 
erick the Great, the Irish singer 
Michael Kelly (friend of Mozart), 
Augustin (of Ach, du lieber fame) 
who cheated the Great Plague, Franz 
Abt whom Philadelphia accorded a 
parade of torches, the Jewish min- 
strels of the Middle Ages and the 
musical monarchs of all ages—King 
David, Nero, Henry VIII, Queen 
Elizabeth—here they all are, sound- 
ing dulcimers and flutes, fiddles and 
lutes, claviers and guitars, going 


pages. 


Press. 


Notes 


about the business of music mak- 
ing quite as though the world’s for- 
getfulness had never silenced them 
at all. 

Half of the recountals are auto- 
biographical, all the more interest- 
ing because the style in writing of 
these all but forgotten ones is indic- 
ative of their style in playing. 

The real treasure of the volume, 
however, lies not so much in learn- 
ing why Franz Benda almost be- 
came a gingerbread baker or on what 
matters Tomaschek conversed with 
Beethoven. It lies in the unexpected 
glimpses the book gives on long past 
ages, their superstitions, their trans- 
portation difficulties, their musical 
instruments, their plague pits, their 
royal entertainments, their castrati, 
their beggars. Here we learn what 
we cannot learn from even the most 
carefully prepared biographies of 
well-known musicians. We learn how 
other ages have dealt with musicians 
of the common run, how lutanists, 
fiddlers, and guitarists from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth centu- 
ries made their way, if not to fame, 
at least to food and drink and shel- 
ter, and even, in instances, to a 
little eminence. 

A book such as this gives us pause. 
How many of these all but forgotten 
ones, given more propitious circum- 
stances, might have lodged immov- 
able rocks of achievement in the 
hurrying torrents of time. 


Pleasures of Music, a reader’s 
choice of great writing about musjc 
and musicians, edited by Jacques 
Barzun. 624 pages. Viking Press. 
$5.00. 

All artists, craftsmen, technicians, 
in fact, specialists of any kind, labor 
under an impression that their pre- 
occupation comprises the universe— 
that every single act, thought and 
feeling of mankind hinges on it. 
This attitude is necessary to their 
peace of mind and to the furtherance 
of their projects. 

Musicians, it would seem—but 
here I must take care since I am 
now speaking of a profession in 
which I am_ nearly concerned— 
are less illogical than most in adopt- 
ing this attitude, in considering 
music, that is, the heart of the uni- 
verse. At any rate, if they and 
everyone else did so think, the 
world would be none the worse but 
rather much the better. 

A book such as “Pleasures of 
Music,” which is an anthology of the 
writings on music of great authors, 


great musicians and famous persons 
in other fields, stands, by this ac- 
count, on a firm basis. You can read 
it with a not too egocentric belief 
that you are getting at the essence of 
things—that here are the profound- 
est, the most human and the most 
gripping statements of the world’s 
outstanding individuals. If their 
opinions on music are light-years 
apart, still they are universally im- 
pressed by its hold on mankind, 
Here Heine answers the question, 
“What is music?” Jean-Paul Richter 
writes on “the value of a deaf left 
ear’; Goethe describes Paganini’s 
effect on his audiences; Schubert 
pens a letter telling of his state of 
mind seven days before his déath; 
Franz Liszt gives a critique on Cho- 
pin; Nietzsche explains “What my 
body as a whole requires of music”; 
Debussy criticizes the conducting of 
Alfred Cortot; Lord Chesterfield 
warns his son against exposure to 
music; Brahms describes the death 
of Schumann; P. T. Barnum exults 
over the Jenny Lind furor in Amer- 
ica; and Hugo Wolf tells audiences 
when to applaud. Shaw’s acrid 
wit, Lamb’s humor, Hardy’s hu 
manity, Schopenhauer’s bluntness, 
Delacroix’ finesse all converge on 
the subject of music. Never under 
the covers of a single book—and we 
think this is a fair statement—has 
the art of music been presented in 
so many different aspects. 
Considering that some of the 
best writings of the world’s greatest 
writers have been included herein, 
it speaks rather well for the editor, 
Jacques Barzun, that his introduc- 
tion stuck in my memory even 
through the reading of the hundred 
or so subsequent articles. It is out 
standing for the way it tackles the 
phobias of and plays havoc with 
the inhibitions of amateurs and mu 
sical illiterates. “Anyone, with or 


without a musical ear, who has 
learned to read words, can under- 
stand everything in this book,” he 
writes in the opening sentence. He 
proves what he says is true, too. 


—Hope Stoddard. 





Jacques Barzun 
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Podium and Stage 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


and deserving girls and boys with an opportunity 
to study music. This project is hampered 
chiefly by lack of instruments. 

The Tokyo Symphony Orchestra, which pro- 
vides the music for the youth concerts, needs 
the following equipment: 

}. Reeds—material for making oboe reeds; 
also finished reeds, preferably slightly thick ones, 
for clarinets, bassoons, and contra-bassoons. 

Drum heads for tympani, bass drums and 
snare drums, as well as tympani sticks. 

3. Instruments: French horns (B-flat and F 
double horns; B-flat single horn); harp; bass 
trombone (large size having bass key); celesta. 

The instruments needed for the youth or- 
chestra and for the young people studying 
music in preparation for this orchestra: any 
type, so long as they are in good working order. 

(Queries concerning the project, or the instru 
ments themselves, should be sent to Eloise 
Cunningham, Chairman, Symphony Concerts 
for Young People, ATIS, G-2, GHQ, FEC, 
APO 500, care ot Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calif. Postage is the same as tor domestic rates. 





William Schuman conducted 
CONDUCTORS the Erie Philharmonic Or- 

chestra in a performance of 
his Undertow February 5th, this his first public 
appearance as a symphony conductor . . . Thirty- 
four-year-old Ezra Rachlin is now in his third 
season as conductor of the Austin Symphony 
Orchestra . . . Dimitri Mitropoulos has been a 
motivating force behind the formation of the 
Philharmonic Chamber Ensemble in New York, 
a group which he led on February 10th in a 
performance of Corelli's Concerto Grosso and 
Schoenberg's Verklaerte Nacht. The men of 
the ensemble rotate in taking solo parts... 
Guest conductors of the Seattle Symphony for 
the remainder of the season will be William 
Steinberg, March 25th; and Gaetano Merola, 
April 8th .. . While George Szell was serving 
as guest conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, Eleazar de Carvalho con- 
ducted the Cleveland Orchestra, introducing 
to that city the Second Symphony by the con- 
temporary Brazilian musician, Cammargo Guar- 
nieri. 


The Gogebic Range Sym- 

BEGINNINGS _phonette gave its premiere con- 
cert February 3rd. The occa- 

sion also marked the debut as conductor of 
Frank F. LeJeune, a member of Local 10, Chi- 
cago, and a cellist in the Duluth Symphony 
Orchestra. Gogebic Range extends about sixty- 
five miles in the State of Michigan and _in- 
cludes about a dozen well-populated communi- 
ties, making up a total of 50,000 persons. The 
Gogebic Range Symphonette at present has 
forty members from eight of these communities 
The New Providence Symphony Orches- 

tra, organized in October, 1949, by Nathan 
Newburger in conjunction with a_ professional 
group of orchestral players, all members of Lo- 
cal 198, Providence, R. I., consisted at the outset 
of about thirty musicians. In a short while 
the group had grown to a membership of over 
hiity musicians, and word of it had spread 
around Providence. Their first concert was 
given at the Veterans’ Hospital, through the 
sponsorship of the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording Industry. Soon after, 
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Mr. Newburger and the orchestra played an 
hour-long concert at Rhodes-on-the-Pawtucket, 
opening the Rhode Island Cancer Society Ball. 

Mr. Newburger was advised by the late Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky, who was his teacher in 
conducting, to start a symphony orchestra in 
Providence. His success in this project augurs 
well for concerts during the coming summer 





NATHAN NEWBURGER 


on the lower slope of Cranmore Mountain, 
North Conway, N. H., where the audience 
listens seated on the rising lawn facing a softly 
illuminated shell. 


The New York City 
CURTAIN CALLS Opera Company will pre- 

sent, in its Spring season, 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, Marc Blitzstein’s Eng- 
lish version of The Beggar’s Opera with Kurt 
Weill’s original music, and Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
Amahl and the Night Visitors... The Kansas 
City Philharmonic has added an opera festival 
to its regular season .. . San Antonio’s Grand 
Opera Festival held from February 9th through 
17th included Tosca, Faust, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, I Pagliacci and The Bartered Bride. 
Victor Alessandro conducted. The success of 
this opera season has been so great year by 
year that the proceeds have helped considerably 
in supporting the orchestra... The annual opera 
festival in Toronto, conducted by Nicholas 
Goldschmidt, gave performances this season 
from February 21st to March Ist, at the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre. The Bartered Bride and 
The Magic Flute were both performed in Eng- 
lish. Manon, presented in French, was directed 
by Thomas Martin . The Cincinnati Music 
Drama Guild gave the United States premiere 
of Hugh the Drover by Vaughan Williams, 
on March Ith. William C. Byrd was the 
director Orfeo, opera by Claudio Monte- 
verdi, was introduced into the repertory of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra in February, almost three and a_ half 
centuries after its first performance . . . The 
opera Lohengrin was presented February 23rd 
and 24th as a feature of the 1951-52 season of 
the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Montreal, Toronto and Washington, D. C., 


will be on the tour schedule of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company this Spring. 


English music was featured at a 
FEATURES “Twilight” concert presented by 

the Cleveland Orchestra in that 
city on February 17th . . . A representative 
program of twentieth century music, presented 
by the Louisville Orchestra on February 6th in- 
cluded works about movies (Schoenberg's Ac- 
companiment to a Cinema Scene), the loco- 
motive (Honegger’s Pacific 231), the aeroplane 
(Gardner Read’s Night Flight) and atomic 
fission (Varese’s lonization) ... Three Mozart 
Concertos on one symphonic program was the 
unusual offering of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra on February 26th when Myra Hess was 
the soloist The University of Minnesota 
chorus combined forces with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra to present, on March 6th, 
Seethoven’s Missa Solemnis. Soloists were 
Frances Yeend, Janice Moudry, Gabor Corelli 
and Desire Ligeti... The seventy-sixth annual 
convention of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation, February 24th-28th, in Dallas, Texas, 
was treated to a concert by the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





Music in lowa 


(Continued from page fifteen) 


son, born in Chariton, have contributed larger 
works. Philip Greeley Clapp, who has been 
director of music in the University of lowa 
since 1919, has composed a variety of works. 
His Ninth Symphony, subtitled The Pioneers, 
might well be dedicated to early lowans, since 
it is based upon “the conception of those vigor 
ous early settlers who, in the face of gravest 
hardships, persisted in pushing on into the un 
known until they had conquered a continent.” 
Other composers connected with Iowa's schools 
of higher learning are Ilza Neimach, head of 
the violin department at Iowa State College, 
and Francis Pyle, Professor of Theory at Drake 
University. Larry Barrett, a member of the 
executive board of Local 450, lowa City, has 
written several musical scores for university pro- 
duction. His dance band arrangements are 
widely distributed. Meredith Willson, born in 
Mason City, has composed numerous songs 
about Iowa, including the fight song of the 
State University. 

Two of lowa’s tamous songs, however, are 
set to music that can only by a stretch of the 
imagination be called Iowan. Its State Song is 
set to the German melody Tannenbaum, and 
the Jowa Corn Song, sung wherever two, three 
or more Iowans are gathered together anywhere 
in the world, and sounded forth by Iowan bands 
with all the fervor of a national anthem, is 
adapted trom the song Travelling, popular at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

The popularity of the Corn Song minds you 
to wander out into the country in lowa some 
golden day in late summer. You approach a 
farmer leaning against a Tence post and put your 
question to him: “What does music in lowa 
mean to you?” He will look at first as though 
he is not going to answer you at all. Then he 
will say slowly, as if weighing every word, “The 
rustle of that corn, stretching out miles and 
miles—that’s music to my ears. Yes, that’s the 
music of Iowa to me.” 

Who are we to say him nay? 


— -Hlope Stoddard 
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leaders! 


Save time — save money — avoid headaches 


Use the E-Z WAY BOOKKEEPING 
RiLCORD FOR BAND LEADERS 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 

A BOOKKEEPER TO USE IT. 
One reading of the simple, understandable 
instructions and you will be able to save 
more than its low cost and you can begin 
using if any time. 
ONLY $3.50 POSTPAID. Clip this ad NOW 

and mail with your remittance to: 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 
P. ©. BOX 301. (iM) CANTON, OHIO 











MR. CLARINET PLAYER 
4 THE NU-MODEL—A Free, Easy Blowing, 
Big Tone Mouthpiece. It will improve your 


4 playing. Reasonably priced. All facings 
. made. List FREE. 
WILLIAM LEWERENZ 
3016-A Texas Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Official Business compiled to date 





CHARTER ISSUED 
560, Pendleton, Ore. 


CHARTER REVOKED 
690, Miami, Fla. (colored). 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


The Twin Cities Club, Kansas 
City, Mo., is declared to be Forbid- 
den Territory to all but members 
of Local 627, Kansas City, Mo. 


REMOVED FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Cafe Zanzibar, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Log Cabin, Armonk, N. Y. 

Meseck Steamboat Corp., S. S. 
John A. Meseck, S. S. Americana. 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICER 


Indiana State Conference—Secre- 
tary, Gene Crouse, Room 207, 131 
North Main St., South Bend 7, Ind. 


CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 


All Connecticut locals constitut- 
ing the Connecticut Conference of 
Musicians are hereby notified that 
the spring meeting will be held at 
the Musicians Club, Local 626, A. F. 
of M., 389 Main Street, Stamford, 
Conn., Sunday, March 30, 1952, at 
11 A. M., 

Delegates are requested to send 
four days’ advance notice of their 
attendance. 

HARRY L. BENSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
423 Orange St., 
New Haven 10, Conn. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians: 

307 Club and S. W. Hubbard, 
owner, Phoenix, Ariz., $125.00. 

Harry S. Taylor Agency, Holly- 
wood, Calif., $150.00. 4 

Canfield Enterprises, Inc., 
Barbara, Calif., $211.90. 

Beach Club, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
$700.00. 








Santa 


Claude D. Ritter, Miami, Fla., 
$1,289.00. 

Poinciana Hotel, and _ Bernie 
Frassrand, Miami Beach, Fla., no 


amount given. 

Jul’s Danish Farm, and Morgan 
Jul, Moline, Ill., $98.70. 

Dixie Hotel, and Frank Jones, 
Annapolis, Md., $775.00. 

Showbar, and John 
owner, Houghton Lake, 
$300.00. 

7. 2 
tractions, 
$94.25. 

Herbert Wragg, Jr., Warren, Ohio, 
$700.00. 


Grablick, 
Mich., 


and Southern At- 
Charlotte, N. C.,, 


Kemp, 
Inc., 


Glass Hat Cafe, Ralph Iore, 
owner, Scranton, Pa., $50.00. 
Elks Club, and Lyman Vining, 


Watertown, S. D., $70.00. 
CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 151, Elizabeth, N. J.—Secre- 


tary, Harry C. Blau, 256 Lincoln 
Ave., Elizabeth 3, N. J. Phone: 


ELizabeth 3-0638. 


Local 154, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
—President, Ray Kranz, 25 East 
Bijou St., Room 24; phone: Main 
3068-W. Secretary, B. E. Kibler, 25 
East Bijou St., Room 24; phone: 
Main 3068-W. 

Local 380, Binghamton, N. Y.— 
Secretary, William R. Hesse, 204 
North Baldwin St., Johnson City, 
me Bs 

Local 423, Nampa, Idaho—Presi- 
dent, T. T. Lockman, 23 Ninth Ave., 
North. 

Local 520, Coos Bay, Ore.—Secre- 
tary, Leo J. Howley, Box 686, North 
Bend, Ore. Phone: 8-6054. 

Local 633, St. Thomas, Ont., Can- 
ada—Secretary, Milton Axford, 4 
Leila St. 

Local 650, Anchorage, Alaska— 
Secretary, Frank Y. Swanson, 934% 
Second. 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 16, Newark, N. J.—Presi- 
dent, Thomas Nicastro, 401 Plane 


St., Newark 2, N. J. Phone: MArket 
2-2308. 
Local 18, Duluth, Minn. — Presi- 


3212 Gilbert 
Rapp, 1030 


dent, Sigrud Erickson, 
St Secretary, Bruce 
East Second St. 

Local 59, Kenosha, Wis. — Presi- 
dent, Fred Mancusi, 2404 54th St. 

Local 209, Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
President, William MHaeseler, Jr 
164 East Felton St. Phone: JA 4421 
or JA 1243. 

Local 267, Fulton, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Ernie Miller, R. D. 1. 

Local 276, Sault Ste Marie, Ont., 
Canada—Secretary, Paul J. Brouil- 
lard, 749 Wellington St. E. 

Local 306, Waco, Texas — Presi- 
dent, Elwood Eucker, 1222 Colcord. 

Local 316, Bartlesville, Okla.— 
President, William L. Edwards, Jr.., 
R. R. 1, Box 22. 

Local 354, Virden, Ill.—Secretary, 
B. H. Osborne, 533 South Church St. 

Local 465, Mt. Vernon, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, James Wright, 730 Opdyke 
Ave.; phone: 2416-W. Secretary, 
Loren Osborne, General Delivery; 
phone: 3531-J. 

Local 493, Seattle, Wash. 
ored)—Secretary, John A. 
1319 East Jefferson. Phone: 
1515. 

Local 520, Coos Bay, Ore.—Presi- 
dent, Louis St. Dennis, 490 Sunny- 
vale. Phone: 13102. 

Local 568, Hattiesburg, Miss.— 
President, Alton Barnette, 106 Wal- 
nut St. 

Local 571, Halifax, N. S., Canada 
—President, Julius Silverman, 7 
Southwood Drive; phone: 3-2917 or 
3-8705. Secretary, Don Low, 23 Mer- 
kel place; phone: 5-5236. 

Local 637, Louisville, Ky. (col- 
ored)—Secretary, Henry T. Bland, 
901 West Chestnut St., Louisville 
3, Ky. 

Local 645, Sayre, Pa.—Secretary, 
Frank Morrison, 104 Howard St., 
Waverly, N. Y. Phone: 649-W. 

Local 663, Escanaba, Mich.—Pres- 
ident, John DeChantel, 227 South 
23rd St. 





(Col- 
Willis, 
Minor 





WANTED TO LOCATE 


William Baxter, member Local 
386, Chicago Heights, II. 

Buddy Beck, former member of 
Local 25, Terre Haute, Ind. 

J. H. Chew, formerly connected 
with Club Bali, Washington, D. C. 
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Chester Christopher, former mem- 
per of Local 30, St. Paul, Minn. 

Norbert Kaminsky, guitarist, for- 

rly from the Midwest territory. 

Rudolph Preston Melvin (known 

is Chester E. MecDaniels), last 
known to be in Tampa, Fla. Might 
be in California or Delaware. 

Bill Smith, former member of 
Local 689, Eugene, Ore. 

Bobby Walker, member of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

\nyone having information as to 
the whereabouts of the above named 
is asked to communicate with Leo 
Cluesmann, Secretary, A. F. of M., 

Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, 
N. J 


Local 


5G 


WANTED BY THE FBI 


Forest Silva Tucker, with aliases, 


Forrest Tucker, Russell Johnson, 


Unlawful flight to avoid 
prosecution, burglary. 

Forest Silva Tucker was con- 
yvicted of unarmed robbery at Miami, 
Florida, on October 17, 1950. There 
are also pending against him at 
Miami, Florida, charges of burglary, 
grand larceny, breaking and enter- 
ing, and armed robbery. After con- 
viction, Tucker escaped and is pres- 





ently being sought by the FBI. A 
Federal complaint was filed June 6, 
1951, at Miami, Florida, charging 
Tucker with unlawful flight from 
the State of Florida to avoid prose- 
cution for burglary. Tucker has a 
long criminal record and has served 
several penitentiary sentences. 

In the past this subject has been 
employed as a musician and is re- 
ported to play both clarinet and 
saxophone. At last report, he was 
playing in an orchestra in the State 


of California. He is described as 
white, male, age thirty-one, born 
June 23, 1920, at Miami, Florida, 
height five feet ten inches, weight 


approximately 150 pounds, build me- 
dium, hair brown, eyes blue, com- 
plexion medium, occupations musi- 


cian, draftsman, and automobile 
painter, characteristics speaks 
slowly. 

Any person having information 


which may assist in locating Tucker 
is requested to immediately notify 
the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, U. S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, D. C., or 
the Special Agent in Charge of the 
Division of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation nearest his city, the 


address and telephone number of 
which appear in the front pages 
of your local telephone directory. 











FOR SALE 


PEDIGREED GENUINE 


SATINWOOD GUITAR 
By Gratel circa 1800. 
In a Santo Domingo Mahogany Case. 
JOSEPH F. PIZZITOLA 


81 SUFFOLK STREET, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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THE DEATH ROLL 


Asbury Park, N. J., 
Peter Palumbo. 


399— 


Local 


Bloomington, Ill., Local 102—DBer- 
nard Smith. 
Boston, Mass.. Local 9 Rene 


Louis Voisin, Philip Schaefer. 
Chicago, Ill., Local 208S—Musco C., 
Buckner. 
Chicago, IIll., Local 10— Albert 
Novy, James Pitlik, Sr., L. H. Gom- 
erdinger (Larry Gomer), Henry W. 


Berry, Lynne A. Hazzard, Daniel 
T. DeVitt, Axel Swanson, John E. 
(Jack) Wright, Robert A. Hankel, 


Howard T. (Bill) Moore, Musco C. 
Buckner, Robert Hollingsworth, 
Christopher Johnson, Lula Roberts, 
Chas. W. Wright. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Local 75—Loyd 
B. Caldwell, Charles Pray, Harry 
(Tex) Heepner, Finley Gruber. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—George A. 
Stimm, William R. Thomas. 

Green Bay, Wis., Local 205—Sam 
M. DeSigne, Wm. G. Grohndorff. 


Gloucester Manchester, Mass., 
Local 324—Harold F. Orne 

Gloversville, N. Y., Local 163— 
Wallace Spraker. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—John 
Vogrin. 

Lawrence, Mass.. Local 372 — 
Julius Laffert. 

Miami, Fla,, Local 655—Clyde C. 
Burge, Joseph Soffell (Joe DeVoe). 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—T. 
O. Arsenault, Chas. W. Andrews. 

Modesto, Calif., Local 652 — 
Johnny Stephens. 

Montreal, Canada, Local 406—Ar- 


mand Renaud, Lucien Rochon, Leon 
Kaster. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Henry 
Behn, John Wright, Lester Boss. 
New Orleans, La., Local 174— 


Carlton L. Scherrer, Nicolai’ S. 


Zadri. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4— Emil 
Buchwald, Blanche Hankison. 
Hollywood, Calif., Local 47—Vic- 


tor Berton, E. S. (Jack) Dunn, Jos. 
J. Hope, Dr. J. N. MacDonald, Sr., 
J. A. (Bix) Madden, Eva Anderson 
Malman, Jack Peoples, Joseph Sat- 





zky, Jule Schwartz, Leslie Simpson, | 


Edward Sullivan, Herman Hand, 
Jennie Haderman Haller. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Her- 
man Blum, Max Glass, Emanuel R. 


Holland, Wm. B. Johnson, Herman |} 
Jacobson, Chester Stewart, Fran- | 
cesco Valente, Agostino S. Alesi, 


August J. Habernicht, Leonard Mar- | 


golin, Gabriel Schwartenstein, Nico- 
lai Zardi, Burdette G. Brown, L. H. 


Gomeringder, Billy Richards, Sonia | 


Brandfon, William P. 
topher Johnson, Charles Schrank. 
Falls, N. Y., Local 106— 
Colling. 
Neb., Local 


Niagara 
Vincent J. 

Omaha, 
Lotz, Sr. 

Peoria, IIl., 
Lauterbach. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—James 
G. Currie, Lewis Defonso. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Richard Buettner, M. G. Brambilla, 
Fred G. Rotenkolber, Bernard 
Schoenberg, Timothy J. Lynch. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Tous- 
saint O. (Tom) Arsenault. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Geo. 
E. Nagle, Jack Linn, Milton B. 
Weary. 

Vallejo, Calif., Local 367—Harry 
H. Hay. 


70 — Henry 


Local 26— August 


Brede, Chris- | 
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COMBOS | 


Contents: 

|| Julida Polka 

| Clarinet Polka 
|| Barbara Polka 
Helena Polka 
||| Village Tavern 
Elmer’s Polka 




















Available in 3 Books: 
Bb BOOK—Trumpet - Clarinet - 


Tenor Sax 


HANSEN’S 


POP * COMBOS 


Enclosed find §........-.....0+ 
also POP COMBOG.......... Bb Book... 





HANSEN’S 


Eb BOOK—Alto Sax - Baritone Sax - Alto Horn 
C BOOK—Piano - Accordion - Guitar - Bass - Violin - Trombone - Flute, etc. 
@ Each book arranged as Solo, Duet, Trio with Melody, Harmony, Chord Names. 
® Playable by any combination of lead instruments. 
20 All-Time Hits including HONEYSUCKLE ROSE, EAST OF THE 


SUN, IT’S THE TALK OF THE TOWN, SWEET LEILANI, TAKE 
IT EASY, MISS YOU, OUT IN THE COLD AGAIN, others. 


saaneeaeeemeemeee At Your Dealer or Direct @"*** ee ee ee eeee8 
CHAS. H. HANSEN MUSIC CO., 119 W. 57St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Send POLKA COMBOG......... 
Eb Book.......... 


POLKA COMBOS 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS 


Little Brown Jug 
Mary Lou Polka 
Tell Me a Story 
Ee-l-Oh Polka 

The Cleveland Polka 
Clap Hands Polka 


r: and SIX Other Hit Tunes 


$1.00 each book 






|| The HITS for those POLKA DANCES! 








PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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do you. depend upon your 
instrument for a living....? 


THEN YOU WILL WANT TO ASK THESE 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CARRYING CASE 


V Is the case constructed of 3-ply veneer 
with water-repellent covering 


V Does it have permanently secured, good 


hardware with positive 


lock assurance? 


V Does it have solid cowhide, steel reinforced 


handles that never peel 


V Does it have non-linting super-fine plush that 
won't scuff the instrument’s finish 


Only a LIFTON case will give yeu these 


true protective measures 


and only these 


measures will keep your instrument safe and 
secure against the ever-present hazards of bad 


weather and rough handling. AND... 
because it will out- 


case will cost you LESS... 


a LIFTON 


last the ordinary case at least two to one...! 


me) Or S) ed 8) a) ed 


Lifton Mfg. Corporation 





w. fom 0 NY. 1, WY. 








ARRANGERS 
STUDY WITH 


(a) Dictionary of 7-Part Chords 
(b) Musical Psychology 
(c) Orchestration 


153 West 57th St., New York City 





DR. MAURY DEUTSCH 


VETERANS ELIGIBLE — FAMOUS COURSE AVAILABLE NOW IN 9 TEXTS AT $1.00 EACH. 
(d) Arranging | 
(e) Arranging II 
(f) Arranging Il! (i) 


PRIVATE — GROUP — CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION — VETERANS ELIGIBLE 
(Opposite Carnegie Hall) 


(g) Psychological Associations 
(h) Voicing by Acoustics 
Instrumentation 


Circle 6-5568 








Embossed 


ALUMINUM 


The best dressed bands 
PP ere wearing the new 


MUSIC 
STANDS 








beautiful, lightweight 
Duro-Stands 


Write for 


free literature 





ZAPPONE ENGINEERING CO | 


Set eveou 04 8064689390 % 06 2 66 4 6 








SILVER FLUTES 

DESIGNED AND CREATED BY A FLUTIST 

FOR MUSICIANS WHO WANT THE BEST 
From $215.00 


Expert Overhauling. 10-Day Del., $21.50 
R. C. AITKINS 
45 Sterling Street, Quincy 71, Mass. 


“A satisfied customer is our best 
advertisement” 








LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. | 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading } 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 
For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wel Indiana 


s Street, Lafayette, 











LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 


Quick course to players of all instruments 

make your own arrangements of “‘hot’’ breaks 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue ‘notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy backgrounds. 


335 East 19th St. 








Elmer B. Fuchs Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


+ 3 ar 
PIANO- BREAKS! 
ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
extra choruses of the Hit Parade tunes Hot 
breaks, novel figures and boogie effects to fill in. 
s for latest copy. or $2 for 12 months. 

Mention if teacher 
THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio B, P. O. Box 427 - Ojai, California 


WIND INSTRUMENTALISTS 


A TIMELY MANUAL 
“On OBTAINING a GOOD TONE” 





Send 20 cent 





A Treatise for developing tone production in play- 
the Saxophone, Trumpet, Trombone, etc., with 

exe s for the controlling of air, exercises for 
nd strengthening muscles used in 





nd instrument, and useful hints 
Price $1.00 Postpaid. 


East Meadow, L. I. 





playing 


pe Pepe, 2289 2nd St., 





CLARINET TEACHERS 


make more money when they produce bet- 
ter students. Modern books with modem 
know-how train players faster in technique 
through theory, reading, radio, concert and 
dance. FREE TO TEACHERS . . . DAVID 
GORNSTON’S EASY-TO-FOLLOW STUDY 
CHART. SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW— 
you'll have greater teaching success. . . 

117 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK city. 
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SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 


ERASURES 





SUSPENSIONS 
Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399—Calvin Britt 
Joseph Fontana, Carl Tesche, Ann Tesche, \ 
Lehrhaupt. 
Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Ned D. LaGrotta, 


Joseph Ponestri, Louis 

Vincent E. Widdowson. 
Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Edward Allen, Robert 

Burritt, John Hancock, Fred Haven, Dani 

Alex Hedlund, Walter Hedlund, Richar 

lick, William Loucks, Jane Meredith, Roy Mer 








ritt, John Moore, Flora Nelson, Francis O'He 
Lester Osborne, Paul Peterson, Paul Reidy, Will 
Ripley, Henry Schoolmaster, Or Shook, Leland 
Springer, Kathryn W 

Wilkes- Barre, Pa., hen al 140—Willis C. Barnes, 
Jr., Ned D. Beans, Joseph LD. Frates, William M 
Hizny, Paul Holtzman, Cecil Krewson, Jr., Mrs 
Bea e McGlynn, Frank Maminski, Charles Ocrk 
vitz, Robert F. Pace, Angelo Pi ni. 

Topeka, Kanasa, Local 665- Ho: ward Grisham, 
Waldo Monroe, Gene Donelly 

Danville, Ill., Local 90—Charles Fields, Glenn 
Hall, Charles Lucas. 

Colora ado Springs, Colo., Local 154—Jackic Lou 
Nc eh 


Cairo, Ul., Local 562—Arthur Hampton, Jesse- 


1 COOK. 
Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Howard E. Kan 
vitz, Manuel Santos 


LaCrosse, Wis., Local 201—Ruth Bell, Walter 











Bell, Alice S. (Sally Saylin) Clark, Lillian §$ 
Davenport, Coy F. Daugherty, John S. Furreness, 
Stanley Kell Earl J. I imeye The 
G. Olsen, Theron I Seyn John R. 1 
Harold P. Tyribakken, Charles H. Williams 

Long Be: ach, Calif., Local 353 ! rth, 
Robert Froeschle, Reginald Valencia, Joseph 
Rol n, Gerald Presc« Samuel Nichol 
Hargrave, Roger Hail, Mitchell Crook 

Lexington, Ky., Local 554—1 Carlisle 
Burdis Gideon, Marshall King, Elizabeth Miles 

Mndnbtiten Tenn., Local 71—Francis T. > 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Nathanicl 1 l 
Maria Blanco, Ross Cefalu, Juan Ched Jr 
Ber 1 M. Comer, Joseph M. DeCarlo, 

H. Entrekin, 3rd, Carl | Hagler, Paul 
man, Nini C. Klepak, Hector Martinez, ¢ 

\ Morreil, George B McConnell, Wil ! H 
I ette, Frar Pere Vincent Peyse Harlar 
B. Rogers, Jr., S ey S e! tj 
Socore Vincenty, Cl ( “A M L 
Weiper 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Robert E. Allen, 

ney N Ander » James ¢ bdric O 
Bellman, Roland A. Brenner, R rd M. Carl 
John R. Chermak, Alvin M. Flom, Jay ¢ 
Jr., Samuel | Haveson, Harry Henton, H 
Hill, Alf E Higuth, Stanley Jurek, Russe } 
Kadlec, Wm. H. Kelsey, Donovan J. Lee, ¢ I 
McKinnon, Ral J. Moudr Donald L. I hot 
Leo Seifter, Alex ler, Max Week I ! 
D. Wheeler, Charles M. Mulkern, Sam Ostwald, 
Jack J. McNamara 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406—Jc Paul 
theaume, in Pistag: Andy Shorter, Re id 

’ oe k Gul be 
Jean I i, Paul I 
Nick Pensato, Law ce Et 
Jon Pat O'Keefe, Ernest I 
Tony | is, St eG y 
ssel ( P St ( 
I ese Lemicux, Cl M ! 
( | Ir lay, I 1 Stark 
Joseph Murphy, Jack J Douglas Chislett, Cha 
Frejeau, Steve Palow, Gordon I Desmond 
Houghton, Gilbert Be 1, Dy 1 St 
Bull, Robert (Bob) Rudd, M + J 
et age Francoise Duga Gilles « 
Be 1 Geoffrion, Edmond § ‘ William 
“form Jack Kirby Jacqueline LeRoy, Paul 
Mercier, oe Paul Milette. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106—I s € 
bone, Arthur Hayes, I est J. Salvi 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Fdward J 
Howard Addison, Rita _ Bestenlehner Fle 
Christensen, Clayton Cowan, Ira’ Epstein, Jack 
Foley, Victor Froemel, Harold Hunter, Sam 
Mangiamele, Richard Maschka, Paul Miller, Geo. 
Morr N ef Morris, Ray Parsor Milton Pome 
r Raymond Quesnel, Bert Randall, H vell 
Richardson Hale , John Sapp, Jame , 
Shaw, Robert Tilton, Gaylord Voris, Fred Warren, 
Tt i Watters, Mrs. Mildred Weber, Howard 
Burton. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Wm. F. Ar: la 
Albert Ballog, Chas. D. Carter, Jane R. Cre ’ 
Rudolph A. Duda, Robert M. Evans, Wn J. 

Wm. J. Evans. Stan Gurney ; 





Hall, Robert W. Hess, Gust Hor 





Jacobs, Clarence S. Knorr, The 
ci, Frank M. Kurtz, Jr., Karl S 
McIlroy, George E. Maddock, A 


| tine 1 
J. Manslow, Herbert Martin, Fred J. Marzan, 
Alfred (¢ Nalley, Albert W. Schellhaas, A. J. 
Walendziewicz. 

Portland, Maine, 
Quincy, Hll., Local 265 
Bramblett, Edison Hargrove, 


Local 364—Camp Thomas. 
Nolan Boone, Joe 
James Hickerson, 


Robert Hickerson, Francis J. Oltman, Yola L. 
Pollard, Phil Sponder, Harold Steele Robert 
Galleher, Lawrence Gutcher, Robert Vernom 
Frank Osborn. 


(Lou Masters) Mastellino, 


! GPPPPPPIPPLIP IPI OPO DIOL DODO DO DOA, 
3 Enjoy a Steady, Secure Income 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 
AND REPAIR 


In America’s Oldest Trade School 
® 
Earn a good living in a respected 
trade by learning this life-long skill. 
a 
Send for FREE Catalog. 


NEW YORK Séscci 3 
SCHOOL 
Founded 1881 
An Endowed, Non-Profit Institution 


ee 








; 316 East 67th St., New York 21, N. ¥.§ 
REgent 4-1987 

Pd 

+ oak 





EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
wore STRINGS soee 


“The String with the Golden Tone” 
and the 
“GEORGE VAN EPS” 
ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 











Violoncello For Sale 
JOSEPH GUARNERIUS 


fil Andrea of Cremona original label 
dated 1731. Instrument purchased from 
Alfred Hill in London many years ago 
and is mentioned in Hill’s recent work, 
“The Violin Makers of the Guarnerius 
Family.” It is in a fine state of preser- 
vation and possesses a tone of power 
and brilliant quality. Desirable for solo, 
quartette or orchestra. 

For detailed information, please write to: 


JAMES MESSEAS 


4510 15th Ave. So., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
Ad lib the mel- 


9 JAZZ FOLIOS 2278222: 


sight, 100 Licks, 50 Piano, Accordion or Gui- 
tar intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib . . . any inst. 
COMBO Folio, 3-7 piece, $2.00. 30 
Intros, 50 Endings, 30 Chasers, 6 Combo 
Riffs .. . Be Bop system .. . $2.00. Send 
50c for C.O.D. Free circulars. 

WIN NEHER - «=  LAURELDAiE, PA. 











Any 6 for $3.00. 











DOUBLING ACCORDION? 


“Guide to the Basses”, with Bass Indicator and 


Index Slide, is the key to the problem of 
learning the bass. A complete, practical method 
covering everything necessary for a thorough 
knowledge of the accordion basses and thair 
uses. Indispensable to all accordionists and 
teachers of the accordion. POSTPAID $2.00. 


CY BROUGHTON 
2834 Que Street, S. E. Washington, D. C. 








‘ 

‘DEFENDERS OF LIBERTY” 
ANOTHER NEW MARCH BY LENTINI 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded. 
Full band, $1.25. Save C.O.D. charge, 
send check or money order when ordering 

same. SAMPLE SOLO ON REQUEST. 
LENTINI MUSIC COMPANY 
55 North Street, New Britain, Connecticut 


The Rockwell School of Tuning 
CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 


Fully equipped to teach all phases of piano main- 
tenance efficiently. Opportunities unlimited, Course 
practical and well planned. Ample practice pianos. 
Competent instructors. Licensed by Pennsylvania 
State Board of Vocational Fducation. V. A. Contract. 


Address ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING, 

















Clearfield, Pennsylvania, for Catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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this 
sword 
challenges 


CANCER 


sword the American Cancer 
Society seeks to save lives by 
spreading vital facts to you, 
your neighbors, and your phy- 
sicians . . . by supporting re- 
search . . . by providing im- 
proved services for cancer 


the sign of the cancer 


patients. 

Only under the sign of this 
sword is there a three-fold, na- 
tional attack on cancer. Cancer 
Strikes One in Five. Your Dol- 
lars Will Strike Back. 

Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 








Brown, 


St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Lucille E. 








I E. Pool. 

Troy, N. Y., Local 13—G. Harry Dean, Frank 

Bois, Tow id Davidson, Earl Howard, Gloria 
] , Ger Mar c Simon Meyerhofer, 
] 5. I tyman, Hugh H. (Tony) Sharpe, 
Edwar We riner. 

Vallejo, Calit., Local 367—Gordon Blackard, 

] Soloman, Albert Tassi. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Edward B. Sweet, 
James Latham, Kenneth D. Babcock, Floyd 


Elwood Barnes. 


Veronica Pickering, 





EXPULSIONS 


Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Alfred W. 
Paul Williams ggie A. Wright, 





$ chuk, Thomas B. Waters, 


















n W ; 

\ Watki Harold L. Wheaton, Jr., Arthu 
M. Willian Josephine Worthy, Arthur r 
W , Frank Caesar, Robert C. Cagle, Carl V 
( le Haskel T. (Tony) Coffmar Theod 
R. (Teddy) Cribbs, Joseph A. Curtale, ¢ 
EF, DeH Madeline S(hook) (jill Baker) I 
ber Elliot L. Escoe, Charles A. Eut 
Emerald G. (Em) Evans, Robert H.Fennell, ¢ 
gE. < her, Norman J. (Gates) Gaither, Luben 
Haladje seph (Joe) Helm, 
Ali Jar , Wendell M. Jenk 
Lloyd es, Tom L. Jones, 
G ec) LaFata, Robert 
G Calvin C. Me- 
Du ffe McLauchlan, Lillian N. Merz, 
Del jaines) Mouilleseaux, James E. 
Mi W. O'Neal, Gordon WwW. 
Q 4. (Dan) Robinson, Gibson 
Rot f F. Savko, Wm. (Billy Rose) 
SI Joseph (Sorbilli) Serbilli, Daniel W. 





Jimmy) Strauss, Warren H. Jeremiah F. 
Henry J. Thomson, Josey H. Thurman, 
Well:ngton F. (William) Berghoff, Clattie M. 
(Pat Marvin) Berryman, Jr., Wm. C. (Bill) 
lakley, Robert E. Bolen, Land 





l lis Brady, Walter 
ragg, Jr., Charles P. (Bebop) Brooks, Delphin 

Budzynski, Jr., Alexander (Al) Byrnes, James 
. Cado, 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Ruth C. 
Annette Kennedy. 

Fulton, N. Y., Local 267—Steve Shear, Robert 
McGruder, Franklyn Hawcika, Homer Bowman, 
Jr.. Howard Dunning, James Gannon. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Don K. 

Kenosha, Wis., Local 59—Robert Puntillo, Eu- 
gene Salituro, Elsie Thomas, John Gagliardi, 
Earl E. Owens, Eugene C. Keck. 

Klamath Falls, Ore., Local 495—Virginia Card, 
Wayne J. Corbell, Franklin Pedrizzetti, Howard 
J. Wilkinson, Howard J. Williams. 

Lawrence Mass., Local 372—Camille L. Fredette, 
Alfred J. Stanganelli. 

Racine, Wis., Local 42—Horace E. Burdick, 
Donald Hollister, Michael Horvath, James Jacob- 


MARCH, 1952 


I 
k 
Ss 
I 


Baud, 


Meyers. 


sen, Wilma Marko, Hugh Moody, Francis Reich, 
Robert G. Roberts, Robert Robotka, Frank Rolands, 
Olga Russell, Darold Silkwood, Calvin Lee 
Smith, William J. Smith. 





ERASURES 


Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Vincent Gruber, 
Arnold Thompson, Eugene Vallecorsa, Richard 
Baron, Marilyn Cornwell, Mann Clark, Vincent 
Pisano, Jr., William Dunning, Willis Garvin, Eu- 
gene Herron, Richard Jantsch, Elio A. Legge, 
Delmar Mineard, Henry Paliana, Leonard Rich, 
Ray Baron, Ethel Bergener, Robert Cambpell, 
Ubald Castanza, Albert DeLissio, Rudolph Del- 
tondo, George Grant, John R. Havenhill, Walter 
lacabucci, Floyd Kunkle, Edgar M. Martin, James 
tbaugh, Ernest Quinter, Robert J. Schietroma, 
Taylor, John Tomsic, Robert Wood, Chas, 
Arthur V. Bell, Michael Chalinski, Eddie 
Chalinski, Dewey Davidson, Walter Dworakinsky, 
Franke, John Garlini, John 






Louis (Mastro) 


Horency, James E. Javens, William Marucca, 
James Nardone, Charles W. Perkins, George J. 
Rubino, John Tonsick, Irwin Tilley, Val Stan- 


ley, Lucymae Stewart, Ned D. LaGrotta, Joseph 
Ponestri, Louis (Lou Masters) Mastellino, Vin- 


cent E, Widdowson. 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—Henry Lombardi. 


Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Otho Allen, Dorel 
Anderson, Devonne W. Armstrong, Josephine 
B. Boyd, Aquilla Armstrong, Hilliard Blanchard, 
Lencar B. Bolden, Oliver Bibbs, Ralph T. Bow- 
den, Glenn W. Brooks, Isiah J. Brown, Geraldine 
Biles, William Cargile, John Cameron, George 
Carry, James Cosby, Robert Crowder, Robert L. 
Cooper, Charles E, Cox, Jodie Christian, William 
D. Crowell, William H. Campbell, Lowell Der- 
rick, Eugene F. Davis, Joseph L. Day, William 

n, Lloyd Estes, McKeaver dwards, Faye 
Elmer P. McDougal, 
Horace Malcalm, 


Robert L. Ewing, 
dward McGhee, Claude McLin, 
Edward R. Moss, Robert Montgomery, Samuel 
Bernice Murray, Napoleon Nixon, 

Earl Payton, Everett Pendle- 
ites, James D. Reed, William 
Richardson, Arefus Ross, Frank 
evi Sayles, Lonnie Sims, Walter 
Billie Stepney, Wm. A. Stewart, King 
Willie L. Smith, Lee Simmons, Sheri- 
ders, Nona Stevenson, Lawrence Shelby, 
Andrew Gardner, Ernestine Gor- 
Robert J. Gilbert, James 
John Hardimon, James 

vid Holder, Alfred Harris, 








] Over 
ton, Harold 
Radford, Rudy 











Pennie Green, 
don, Jchn A. Gordon, 
Gordon, Eddie Hops 


H. Hall, James Hill, 







Samuel jenderson, ( ter Hickman, Thomas 
F. Harris, Robert Houzz, James Harden, Thomas 
D. Jones, Wm. E. Jackson, Claude R. Jones, 
Charles T. Jones, Robert F. Jackson, Floyd Jones, 
Curtis Jones, Elijah C. Jones, Albert Kelly, Law- 


Grober Lofton, 





rence Leake, Ellsworth 
Willie A. Laird, 
H. Thompson, William T 
James F. Waddell, Alired B. 
Woodford, Wilbert Wellington, Joseph F. Wil- 
liams, Donald White, Pauline Walters, Harold 
Watkins, Robert E. 


Gloversville, N. Y., Local 163—MaBelle Rich- 


Peter Mayo, George Tripp, John 









Wooten. 


ards, Joe Lampe, 
Keefe, Joe Cairo, 
Great Falls, Mont., Local 365—Thomas Landis, 
Charles Westdahl. - 
Miami, Fla., Local 655—Joseph M. DiCarlo. 
New Orlans, La., Local 174—Samuel Barbee, 
Billy R. Bennett, Dewey Herron, Edward Kessler, 
Sidney Locker, Charles Malone, John L. Morgan, 
Raymond Rosse, Sam Schwartz, Alfred A. Skelly, 
Richard Stricklin, Paul Sutton. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Ray (Abby) Abdalian, 
rald Behar, Frank J. Codispoti, Nick Drago, 
Drage, Harry Golub, Betty M. Kelley, Bob 
>, Lendhurst, Paul Martaus, 
atrick, Ben Reina, 
ncent Samuel, 


Toth, Jr., 








George 

G. Martin, Lawrence I 

R. Roth, Victor Russ, V 
H. Sanger, Roman R. Terry, Joe 
1 Stefan, Casey R. Ziga. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Hardie Benefield, 
William Gallegos, LeRoy Honeycutt, Richard 
Ingle, Verne Keenan, Russ Leedham, Peter Phil 
lips, (Cal) Shofner, Gabricl Weinert, Geo. West. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Manuel Ayala, 
Daryl K. Harpa, Hal (McGrath) Campbell, John 
Matson, Dick Peirce, Dalton (Duke) Shipp, Joc 








Venuti. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, Local 468—Bergodece J. 
Aguilera, Marrero P. Acosta, Luis E. Berrios, 
Angel L. Canales, Gloria Carr, Lebron L. Diaz, 

berto DeCordova, Juan R. De la Rosa, Le- 
Francisco Figueroa, Antonio 
Gonzales, Ellen K. James, Jose M. Lopez, Jose 
Lopez, Vargas R. Lugo, Gustavo Medina, Jorge 
Marquez, Victor Miranda, Enrique Matos, Juan 
Ortiz, Juan Pena, Jr., Eddie Pripps, Joaquin 
Portalatin, Santiago E. Reyes, Matos E. Rod- 
riguez, Lluveras M. Rodriguez, Gonzales M. A. 
Rivera, Victor R. Rivera, Nicomedes Soto, Mar- 
Sanchez, Pete Rivera, Lloveras G. 


G. Diaz, 





tinez A. 
Venegas. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802--Blue Barron, 
Doles Dickens, Jerry Gray, Erskine R. Hawkins, 
Louie T. Jordon, D. LaBruno, Woodrow Herman, 
Pat Monte, Patrick Montenigro, Louis Prima, 
Edward Ricci, Travis Washington, Nelson Wil- 
liams, Miles D. Davis, Carter Henderson, Frank 
B. Isola. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Robert Deckard, Mar- 
jorie Haarman, Mrs. Robert King, Arnold Kos- 
micki, Lloyd Scheuck, James Thom. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Rex L. Wade, 
Raymond Bailey, Robert N. Monell. 








WANTED 





WANTED—Straight model alto saxophone. Les 
Flounders, 5635 Upland Way, Philadelphia 31, 
Pennsylvan.a. 
WAN1£D—Want to rehearse with tenor or bari- 
tone singers; have own Hammond organ in 
apartment. Danny Tyler, 215 East 29th St., New 
York 16, Y. 
WANTED—Set trio, must consist of accordion or 
vibes with guitar and bass, and ballad vocalist 
and swing singer, good showmen, comedy; leader 
has good contacts; must be able to travel. Don 
Riccardi, 1326 South Fairhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone: Dewey 4-5107. 
WANTED—Girl guitarist for entertaining combo; 
must have a solid beat; send qualifications and 
picture to Milo D. Pepper, 2905 Virginia, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
WANTED—Swiss musical hand bells, in good con- 
dition. Write Harold F. Prentice, 1804 N. E. 
19th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
WANTED—A limited number of openings are 
available to qualified and acceptable horn, trom- 
bone, and flute players, combining full-time pub- 
lic school music teaching with part-time playing 
in the Norfolk Symphony. Write to Nortolk 
Symphony Orchestra, 610 Maryland Ave., Nor- 
folk, Va. 
WANTED—Violin duets, viola and violin duets, 
viola studies and solos. C. Stanley, 125 North 
Court St., Rockford, Ill. 
WANTED—Tuba in F; write name of maker, 
age, number, number of valves, condition, etc., 
and price. F. C. Roberts, 21 East Shore Blvd., 
Willoughby, Ohio. 





























FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 








FOR SALE—Complete tenor library; four tenors, 
four brass and rhythm section; 350 specials, 
vocals, rhumbas, etc.; all numbersd, used. Joe 
Mazanck, 1923 New York Ave., Whiting, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Besson trombone, used, with case and 
mouthpiece; gold lacquer; $125.00. J. Cum- 
ming, 6918 Platte Ave., Lincoln, Neb. 
FOR SALE—25 used uniforms for band, drum 
corps, drill teams, etc.; navy blue, gold trim, 
open necks; caps to match. C. R. Haidlinger, 
Box 485, Oshkosh, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Therem.n, excellent condition, used, 
$175.00. Guy Granado, 1329 48th St., Brook- 
lyn 19, N. Y. Phone: GEdney 6-0447. 
FOR SALE—Used accordion, concert type, 140- 
bass, 9 treble and | bass tone couplers; excel- 
lent condition, beautiful quality; with case, 
$350.00. Write John Dry, 29 Stockton St., 
Bloomfield, or call BLoomfie!d 2-1688-J. 
FOR SALE—Extra fine Kohlert Heckel system 
new bassoon; very fine tone; special plating 
and rollers on keys; with new case; price $550.00. 
Write P. Hiett, 13173 Ward, Detroit 27, Mich. 
FOR SALE—buffet, Paris Eb alto saxophone with 
low Bb key and combination for high F; very 
good playing condition; set of chromatic chimes 
from low C to G above the staff, with rack; both 
used. Sydrey Byrne, 15 Bow St., Edgewood, R. I. 
FOR SALE—lItalian bass, made by Bedendo, 
Venice, 1730, pupil of Montagnana; also viola, 
ladies’ size, 15%, made by Chas, Collini-Mezin, 
Paris, 1885. Anthony Firillo, 171 Ward St., New 
Haven 11, Conn. 























FOR SALE—Used CC Czechoslovak recording tuba, 
four rotary valves; also slide to put into Bbb; 

fine condition; $375.00. J. Porpora, 1152 63rd 

St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. BE 6-2112. 

FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, mando bass, tuba, 
baritone, chimes, rhumba drums, Chinese gongs, 

Swiss bells, bulb horns, ringside gongs, sound 

effects, violins, Vega lute, harp-guitar, musical 

washboard, trap drums, Italian automobile. Emil 

Dobos, 27171, Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—String bass, Italian, and bass trunk 
also C. G. Conn upright Bbb tuba, al) used. 

Vincent DeFulvio, 666 Rhinelander Ave., New 

York 60, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Genuine Heckel bassoon, fine con- 
dition, used, $275.00. A. Lannutti, 1715 South 

2st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Genuine Wm. Heckel bassoon, in 
very fine cond.tion, $650.00; also a G. Mollen- 

hauer, practically new, $450.00; both with cases 

and extras; used. G. C. Roberts, 1580 West 

Third St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Beautiful C flute, silver, open holes, 
French model, closed G-sharp, low B tail joint; 

made by Chapelain, Paris; $125.00. Fine ‘‘Le 

















Maire’ Italian C flute, silver, closed holes, closed 
G-sharp; $105.00; both used. C. J. Schorsch, 


1006 Prospect Road, Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Two used double French horns, one 
King, one Sansone, $250.00 each. John Chris- 

tinzio, 1217 Morris St., Ph‘ladelphia, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Deagan vibraharp, used, three octaves, 
excellent in appearance and condition; owner 

moving, only reason for selling. Roland Phelps, 














2314 Sheffield, Chicago, Ill. Phone: Bitter- 
sweet 8-3068, 
AT LIBERTY—Clarinet player, popular, jazz, 


modern, desires work with trio or small combo; 
fine sweet tone; fake, read fair; versatile; large 
repertoire; pleasant personality and appearance; 
member Local 802. Call Tony Best, Brooklyn, 
N. \., GE 5-2305. 
AT LIBERTY—P.anist, Juilliard graduate, desires 

work as classical accompanist in New York 
City. Daniel Guttoff, 74 Van Cortland Park 
South, New York, N. Y. 


AT LIBERTY—Trumpet man wishes small combo 
work; good soloist, fair reader, nice appearance, 
etc.; Local $02 card; plays popular, modern, jazz. 
Louis Castando, 3120 Jerome Ave., Bronx 58, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Colored master organist desires 
spot in 5U-mile radius of New York City; Local 
802; have own organ. Reginald Smith, 105-14 
32nd Ave., East Elmhurst, Queens, L. I. Phone: 
ILlinois 7-3218. 
AT LIBERTY—A-1 tenorman, vocalist, Locals 802 
and 605 cards. J. M. Vought, R. F. D. 2, 
Mifflinburg, Pa. 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist,  ali-around experience 
dance, show, concert, seeks work with group 
doing steady or single hotel work; worked in 
South America, Europe; repertoire Viennese. Louis 
Manci, 2630 North Alabama, Indianapolis, Ind. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 20 years’ experience, 
} 4 or 2 beat, small or large bands, Dixieland, 
jazZ, swing, commercial, shows, Latin rhythms, 
etc.; married; will travel anywhere. Pete 
Salemme, 47 Lake St., East Weymouth, Mass. 
Phone: Weymouth 9-1726. 
AT LIBERTY—Girl guitarist, folk singer, Western 
_and sacred numbers, seeks association with any 
size radio station. Judy Dickerson, 1214 West 
Thomas, Shenandoah, Iowa. Phone: 1099. 





























FOR SALE—Retired from the music business; am 
selling my entire Lbrary of dance orchestrations 
(over 12,000) dating back forty years; all or any 
part at $2.00 per dozen postpaid. John L. 
Sbraccia, 990 N. W. Seventh St., Miami 36, Fla. 
FOR SALE—Genuine Carl Friedrich Pfretzschner 
violin (1690), $300.00; also classical used or- 
chestrations. L. H. Bartos, 908 De Kalb St., 
Norristown, Pa. 
FOR SALE—$10,000 musical library, fully cata- 
loged, wonderful condition; used by director in 
theatres and radio stations throughout the coun- 
try; reasonable. Mrs. Arthur Weitz, 1400 Lincoln 
Blvd., Oklahoma City, Ckla. 
FOR SALE—Viol.n, El Fredus Cappa, very fine; 
used by professional musician since 1917 in con- 
cert work, theatre, rad:o stations. Mrs, Arthur 
Weitz, 1400 Lincoln Blvd., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
FOR SALE—Used Leedy bass drum, 14x28, pearl 
shell, beautiful painting on head, built-in lights; 
excellent condition; also matched snare. Irving 
Purow, 284 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
Phone: MAin 2-9076. 
FOR SALE—Used Deagan chimes, $300.00. Sol 
Colter, 118 East Norwegian St., Pottsville, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Used Buescher Bbb brass recording 
bass, removable bell, with stand, $235.00; also 
used baritone horn, brass, $75.00; both in fine 
condition. J. Perry, 535 Slocum Road, North 
Dartmouth, Mass. 
FOR SALE—Double Bb bass horn, upright re- 
cording, four valves, short action Conn; good 
condition; with stand. C. Opela, 1520 North 
State Road, Arl'ngton Heights, Ill. Phone: 2855-M. 
FOR SALE—Used Jenco vibraharp; 3 octaves, F 
to F; heavy moulded bars; sides and end rails 
covered with mother of pearl; chrome-plated legs, 
damper pedal, 3-inch casters with brakes, mer- 
cury switch, $385.00. John LaPiana, 126 Main St., 
Hornell, N. Y. 


























News Nuggets 


At the invitation of Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, musical director of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, some 
two hundred students of the Art 
Students League of New York have 
been attending rehearsals and con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall, sketching 
and painting their reactions to 
music and music-making. “In the 
past,” Mitropoulos explained, “musi- 
cians and musical instruments have 
frequently served as subjects for the 
great masters. We hope to help 
perpetuate this tradition and we 
are most anxious to furnish today’s 
artists . . . with an opportunity to 
employ music as subject matter for 
painting and sculpture.” The re- 
sults of this experiment will be 
shown to the public in an exhibition 
of the completed works at the Carne- 
gie Hall gallery in March, and there- 
after in a private 57th Street gallery. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hillis 





Gervis, Bert 763 
Hollywood 
Ainsworth-Box Ageney 2.0... 2512 
Artists Corp. of America ———-_ 


Dempster, Ann 
Finn, Jay . aa 
Federal Artis sts Cc orp. 
Fishman, Ed ......... — 
Harry 3S. Taylor “Age! ney 
Herring, Will _ 
Lee Soble Agency ............. 
Lening, Evelyn, Agency 
Montague, Percival 5. ........... 
tinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc 
Skeels, Lloyd L 





Los Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency .. . 488 
Bozung, Jack Pe 
Daniels, James J. .. ween : 
Gustafson, Ted, Age one y ninneennnnesniiniin 
Lara, Sidney nteuniiaeniemnememenneD 
McDaniels, R. P. . s 
Pollard, Otis E “ 
Roberts, Harold W illiam .. 
Smart, H. Jose ........ . 
Strauss Theatrical Productions.. 
Young, Nate ............ : 









San Diego 
Willis & HICKMAN ......cccccccccscccccccsssccesee 3919 
San Jose 
I EEE 5895 
NT 8 EE 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William . 139 
Grand Junction 
ED LE, EE 1857 


Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 


CONNECTICUT 





Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry 50 
Rex Orchestra Service 1386 
Bristol 
ae 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
I aed 1850 
McClusky, Thorp L, a ae 
New England Entert: ‘inment. 
GIDE ccccscerecessssncqcvesensrersscqcocsreqssnssesese 4580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
tecording Co. srunpeecnnesssonseensoenneoens 4193 
Manchester 
SIPEIE: TNNINIUIED cssccscnsnsantinonssenuabeiinss 4641 


New London 
Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 


Stratford 

I (EEE 1161 
Waterbury 

Derwin, William J - eubeommmnisas 90 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Washington 
Alliance Amusements, Inc. 
LaMarre, Jules ..........000 “a 
PERTROW, AWBDFOY La. cccocccccesccccccccsessceces 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chamberlin, Geo. HH.  .......cccccccssessssees 4103 
Jacksenville 
Associated Artists, IMC. ........ccccccsssee 3263 
Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises .........cs+ 3400 
Miami 


Chrisman Productions 
ON Eee 
Steele Arrington, Inc. 





Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 
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De Castro Theatrical Agency 





(AUZUSt De Castro)  .....ccccccccccceeees 322 
Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ......... 3134 
St. Petersburg 
OO 2691 
West Paim Beach 
Squlre, LAwWtOn Ni. accccccccccccorcscceccssccseee 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick Attractions ............ccccccccssessess 4842 
Joe Minnick 
IUOGRT, Be Wee Gta sistemas 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
ee 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 


Calumet City 


Janas, Peter 





Lutger, Ted 








Centralia 
Garete,, BOGE . cancun 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau ...........c000 468 
Donaldson, Bill ese 
Graham Artists Bureau, Inc. . - 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford .............. 
Ray, Ken, and Associates exes 
Vagabond, Charles. ..................ccsssesees 
Effingham 
Geen, B.-A. caisscantecnncnuitienisnsiadsiomeicntinn 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. .........ccecccee . 1411 
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at: IE eciccniniiiiaincenininttiinntatctaniiiia 582 
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Johnson, Allan, ABECNCY .......cccccceccseee 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Princeton 
NT, BEE sncsesitatciiansnatiantennsintanintimsanion 999 
Rockford 
Harry G. Cave 214 
Springfield 
Coste, JOBODR Mz ccccceccscsccocsssscosrscsessseses 4968 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Burea .............ccccccsces 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service .......... 554 


Indianapolis 

nO TI a ci 75 

Ferguson Bros. Agency 58 
Greater United Amusement 

Service .... 

Powe ll, Wil 





Hammond 
Stern's Orchestra Service, 
BP TREN cccascsncesnccnsesenensesensesssvetemnsens 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service ..........00 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky .......: : LOOT 4554 
South Bend 
SE een 281 


United Orchestra Service of 
South Bend ... 





IOWA 


Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service ........... 1413 


Des Moines 


Howard, Toussaint L.. ........cccccoees 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 






Producers .. 863 
Irving H. Gross 
ment Service 511 



















Mason City 
Bierkamp, 1] Kermit . Ss 
TS 
Red Oak 
Lee Cox Enterprises ........cccccccssssessees 956 
Webster City 
Beightol, D. A. . 290 
Bonsall, Jace 1559 
Continental Attractions 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ............+. 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
Wem, DOMOE cnsesscsiensccnensscsrsnccsonse 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
IEE : ceniitincicsnnnestnsictdentniiinnininbanenaieennsieniie 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
ree eee 61 
Dixon's Orchestra Attractions 
Corp. 278 
Forty Club, Inc. 1173 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


Baker, Robert R. 
Brudnick, Louis J. .... 
Hub Theatrical Agenc y, 











Gertrude Lagoulis. ..............cccccssesees 3698 
BS ee 2779 
Leonard, Lou, The 

III . (cits csccnsiassiadensbidedentinessiibendenld 
Shepherd, ew on 
Sullivan, J. Attractions .......... 150 
Sullivan, J. | Theatrical 

EEE 4149 

Brookline 
I TI uccstvitvsiiniennteceiotiiantainins 5118 
Hatfield 
BUG WOOU, TINT Bik. cccsssiccinsesacsssecsonne 1218 
Holyoke 
CE, FID Ba. ceianitanitiibiniinitentintinaniess 2352 
Donahue, Charles B.. .............-ccsseeees 1977 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking Office ........... 3495 
Pittsfield 
ST, Iii >. isiintiecincianininkenguiiaigsinndanletinanceidtiia 307 
Bannick, Paul 5944 
Salem 
FS a | 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
IN, FE dnccstsiecintahcabtscneldicieiatiindignn 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 

Senge SOR VIDED cccnccececesnsceces-cecscesennscosescess 558 
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Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 
Jackson 
ee 8 en 1942 


Kalamazoo 


Osborne Theatrical Booking 
Exchange 
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oo en 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. 2.2... 267 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Creative Talent Service, 
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St. Cloud 
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St. Paul 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
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Harlem Musical E nterprises, Inc. 3603 
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Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
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King, Gene, Theatrical 
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National Entertainment Service... 849 
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White, Lew, Theatrical 
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Rochester 
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Triangle Amusement Co. .............. 1427 
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Providence 
Bowen, Reggie. .... . 2179 
OW MORNE, DUM IID: sccascccsscasinsccisenscctsecnentens 3246 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Dilworth Attractions, 
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Southland Amusement Co., E 
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Beaumont 
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Dallas 
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Salt Lake City 
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VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 2399 
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Radio Artists Service ...............ccse0 1480 
WASHINGTON 
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In the Music News 


EARLY COPLAND IN BOSTON 


Aaron Copland was in the audi- 
ence on February 7 when the Civic 
Symphony Orchestra of Boston 
played his Symphony for Organ and 
Strings. It was the first time that 
this work was performed in_ its 
original form since it was given by 
Walter Damrosch and the Sym 
phony Society of New York on 
January 11, 1925. Mr. Copland 
has since rescored it for symphony 
alone. 


Melville Smith, Director of the 


Longy School of Music, was the 
organ soloist and Paul Cherkassy 
conducted. It was largely due to 


Mr. Smith’s knowing and musi- 
cianly account of the part and Mr. 
Cherkassy’s skillful guiding of the 
orchestra that the intent of the 
music was made plain. 

The piece was written in 1924 
when the composer was only twenty- 
four years old. It is a work in the 
then radical dissonant style and re- 
flects a quality of urgency and inspi- 
ration. 

Mr. Copland himself was pleased 
with the performance and was heard 
to pay tribute to the devotion and 
hard work of the orchestra. 


THE NEW YORK TRIO 

The New York Trio performed 
at Town Hall March 4th, featuring 
in their program two chamber music 
“firsts.” Composed of three mem- 
bers of the faculty of New York’s 
City College, the ensemble includes 
Fritz Jahoda, pianist; Rachmael 
Weinstock, violinist; and Otto Deri, 
cellist. 

Fritz Jahoda, born in Vienna, is 
a former conductor of the Duessel- 
dorf and Vienna Operas. He has 
concertized and lectured extensively 
in the United States since his arrival 
in 1939. Rachmael Weinstock, first 
violinist of the Manhattan Quartet 
from 1926 to 1936, was also a mem- 
ber of the Roth String Quartet. He 
has toured the United States and 
Europe as soloist and chamber music 
artist. He is a faculty member of the 
Manhattan School of Music and per 
forms with the N.B.C. Symphony 


Orchestra. Otto Deri, a native of 
Hungary, has toured as _ cellist 
throughout France and Sweden. 


Upon his arrival here in 1940 he 
joined the Lener String Quartet with 
whom,he toured the Americas. 

The “firsts” performed in the 
New York Trio’s recent concert were 
the Trio Opus 32 by Andre Singer, 
a native of Hungary and now 
faculty member of the Sarah Law- 
rence Music Department, and Trio 


in G Minor by Michele Masciti 
(1670-1738) as arranged by Fritz 
Jahoda. 
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This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 

Umbach, Bob 

DOTHAN: 
Smith, Mose 
FLORENCE: 
Valentine, Leroy 
MOBILE: 

Cavalcade of Amusements, and 
Al Wagner, Owner and Pro- 
ducer. 

Moore, R. E., Jr. 

Williams, Harriel 

MONTGOMERY: 

Caswell, Ned, Little Harlem 
Club 

Montgomery, W. T. 

Perdue, Frank 

NORTH PHENIX CITY: 

Bamboo Club, and W. 
Bud" Thurmond 

PHENIX CITY: 

Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 

Perry T. Hatcher, Owner. 
PHENIX: 
241 Club, 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX: 

Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 

Gaddis, Joe 


and H. L. Freeman 


Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B. 

307 Club, and S. W. Hubbard, 

Owner 

Willett, R. Paul 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 
TUCSON: 

Griffin, Manly 

Mitchell, Jimmy 


Severs, Jerry 
Williams, Marshall 
YUMA: 
Buckner, Gray, Owner ‘'345" 
Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 
BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. Thomas J. 


HOT SPRINGS 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 


Jacobs 
Pettis, L. C. 
Smith, Dewey 


LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J}. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- 
ducer 

Stewart, J. H. 

Weeks, S. C. 

McGEHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., 

Rodeo, Inc. 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 

Cotton Club, and Johnny 

Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners 
PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Johnson, Eddie 

Lowery, Rev. J. R. 

Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C, 


Robertson 


Smith, Operator (Jackson, 
Miss.) 
Scott, Charles E. 
TEXARKANA: 
Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 


Ketchum, Owner and Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 

American Legion Hut, and 
Howard Daniel Smith Post 
4457 VFW, and R. D. Bur- 
row, Commander 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
BAKERSFIELD: 
Bakersfield Post 
Legion, and 
wards 
Conway, Stewart 
BALBOA: 
Rendezvous Ballroom, and Jack 
Daly 
BENICIA: 
Rodgers, 


808, American 
Emanuel Ed- 


Edward T., Palm 


Grove Ballroom 
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BERKELEY: 
Jones, Charles 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
Bert Gervis Agency 
Mestusis, Paris 
Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
DUNSMUIR: 
Corral, and J. B. McGowan 
EL CERRITO: 
Johnson, Lloyd 


FONTANA: 
Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy An- 
derson, Employer 


FRESNO: 

Valley Amusement Association, 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
President 

GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, Inc. 
HOLLYWOOD: 

Alison, David 

Babb, Kroger 

Birwell Corp, 

Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
nerson 

Bonanova, Fortunio 

California Productions, and Ed- 
ward Kovacs 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E, 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 

Encore Productions, Inc. 

Federal Artists Corp. 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 

Fishman, Edward I. 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
L. rauss 

Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

Patterson, Trent 


Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 


Six Bros. Circus, and George 
McCall 

Star Dust Revue, John K. 
Standley 

Harry S. Taylor Agency 


Universal Light Opera, Co., and 
Association 

Western Recording Co., and 
Douglas Venable 


LAKE ARROWHEAD, 
TWIN PEAKS: 
Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer 


LONG BEACH: 

Admiral McCain Ship, V.F.W. 
Post 4851, George Harvey, 
Commander, James Peacock, 
Manager 

Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 

Club Moderne, and W. C. Jar- 
rett 

Crystalette Music Co., Inc., 
Cc. W. Coleman 


and 


Dreamland Ballroom, and Tod 
Faulkner (Kid Mexico), 
Owner 

Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 
Lasley 


Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
Manager, James Vermazen, 
Assistant Director, May Fi- 
lippo, Sec., Nick Biola, Grand- 
stand Show Director, Evalyn 
Rinchart, Ass't. Office Megr., 
Charles D. Spangler, Public 
Relations and Publicity Dept., 


George W. Bradley Advance 
Ticket Director 

McDougall, Owen 

Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- 
room 


LOS ANGELES: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Berg, Harry, of the Monarch 
Hotel 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 


Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 


Downbeat Club, Pops Pierce 

Drew, Andre 

Edwards, James (of James Ed- 
wards Productions), and Jean 
Matthais, Road Manager 


- 
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Halfont, Nate 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and War 
Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Mosby, Esvan 

O'Day, Anita 

Preston, Joey 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. 
Agent 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 

LOS GATOS: 

Fuller, Frank 

MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 
MONTEREY: 

Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 

Owner 
NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 

Bill's Rondevu Cafe, and Wm. 
Matthews 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

Trader Horn's, Fred Horn 

OCEAN PARK: 

Frontier Club, and Robert 

Moran 


OROVILLE: 


Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 
Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner Town 
House 


PALM SPRINGS: 


Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering 
Club 
Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 
Manager 
Hall, Donald H. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. 
Follies of 
PITTSBURG: 
Argentina Club, William Lewis, 
Owner 
RICHMOND: 
Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO: 
Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 
Leingang, 
O'Connor, 
SAN DIEGO: 
Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly 
Hutton, Jim 


E., Owner Horse 
1946 


George 
Grace 


Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ray 

Tricoli, Joseph, Operator Play- 
lan¢ 

Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs, 
Mabel, Paradise Club 


(formerly known as Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


Brown, Willie H. 

Cafe Society Uptown, and Vin- 
cent Oronato 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 

Deasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Levy, Ellis W. 

New Orleans Swing Club, Louis 
Landry, Owner 

Reed, Joe, and W. C. 

Rogers and Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 

Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 

Waido, Joseph 


SAN JOSE: 


McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George 

Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 

Paz, Fred 


SANTA BARBARA: 


Don 
Enterprises, Inc. 


riggs, 
Canfield 


SANTA MONICA: 


Georgian Room, and H. D. 
McRae 


SHERMAN OAKS: 


Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 


SOUTH GATE: 


Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 


STOCKTON: 


Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred 


Stagnaro 
VENTURA* 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 
Ward, Jeff W. 
WINTERHAVEN: 
Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 

Frontier Night Club, Harry Gore 
don, and Clinton Anderson, 
Owners 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 


EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 

EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 

EAST WINDSOR HILL: 


Schaub’s Restaurant, and Ed- 
ward Wisnewski 
HARTFORD: 
Club Ferdinando, Felix Ferdi- 
nando 


Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Johnson, Henry 
Marino, Mike 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, Bud 
Russell, and Bob McQuillan 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson's Restaurant, and 
Samuel Johnson, Owner 


STAMFORD: 

Glenn Acres Country Club and 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec.-Treas. 

STONINGTON: 


Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson 
Whewell, Arthur 
WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- 
Roy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B, 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
Founta.n, John 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 
REHOBOTH BEACH: 
Hewlett, Ralph J., Manager, 
Henlopen Hotel 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Beach Club 
Bethune, Albert 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 
Garfield Richardson 
FORT MEYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Jackson, Otis 
Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Arm@ts, Inc. 
KEY WEST: 
Regan, Margo 
Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 
Joseph Stabinski 
MIAMI: 
Brooks, Sam 
Donaldson, Bill 
Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 
Ritter, Claude D. 
Sky Club, and 
lander 
Smart, Paul D. 
Talavera, Ramon 
36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, Em- 
ployer 


Harry Fried- 


MIAMI BEACH: 


Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 


Caldwell, Max 


Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 


Irving Rivkin 
Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager 


Fleetwood Hotel, Ben Harrison, 
Julius J. Perlmutter, M. Mor- 


rison, and Harry Katz 
Friedlander, Jack 


Governor Hotel, Herbert Muller, 


and Irving Printz 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Island Club, 
Owner-Manager 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidlander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, and Michael 
Rosenberg, Employers 

Miller, Irving 

Poinciana Hotel, and 
Frassrand 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

ORLANDO: 

Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 

Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 

Fryor, D. S. 

Longwood Hotel, and 
Maximilian Shepard 

ORMOND: 
Whitehorse, The, E. C. Phillip 
PALM BEACH: 

Leon and Eddie's Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, Inc., John 
Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 

PANAMA CITY: 

Daniels, Dr. E. R. 

PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 
Dance Club 

Keeling, Alec (also known as A. 
Scott), and National Orches- 
tra Syndicate and American 
Booking Company 


Bernie 


STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 
Goldman, Henry 
STUART: 
Sutton, G. W. 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 
Owner 
Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
Hannah 
TAMPA: 


Brown, Russ 

Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 

Rich, Don and Jean 


Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 
Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke 


Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 

WEST PALM BEACH: 

Larocco, Harry L 

Parrish, Lillian F. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. 
Jacoby, Manager 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 

J. W. Neely, Jr. 

Kirkland, Fred 

Minnick Attractions, Joe Mine 
nick 

MACON: 

Capitol Theatre 

Lee, W. C. 

Swaebe, Leslie 

SAVANNAH: 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
THOMASVILLE: 
Club Thomas, and Terry 
Maxey, Operator 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusements Co, 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman and Dennis 


IDAHO 


SUN VALLEY: 
French, Don, 
Lounge, Boise, 
Chateau Place 
COEUR d’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 


and Don French 
Idaho, and 


and Sam Cohen, 


LEWISTON: 

848 Club, and Sam Canner, 

Owner 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 

Via Villa, and Fred Walker 
POCATELLO: 

Pullos, Dan 

Reynolds, Bud 
SUN VALLEY: 

Chateau Place 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Davis, C. M, 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R, 
Thompson, Earl 
CALUMET CITY: 
Mitchell, John 
CHAMPAIGN: 

Pi Lambda Phi Fraternity, 
Irwin L. Green, Social Chair. 
man 

Robinson, Bennie 

CHICAGO: 

Adams, Delmore and Eugene 

Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner 

Ciro’s 

Cole, Elsie, General Manager, 
and Chicago Artists Bureau 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 

Donaldson, Bill 

Evans, Jeep 

Fine, Jack, Owner ‘‘Play Girls 
of 1938," ‘Victory Follies” 

Glen, Charlie 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- 
room 

Majestic Record Co. 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner 

Moore, H. B. 

Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 
ployers 

Music Bowl (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 

O’Connor, Pat L., Pat L. 
O'Connor, Inc. 

Patricia Stevens 
ing School 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teichner, Charles A., of 
T. Productions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 

EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, C. M. 

Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and Johnny Per- 
kins, Owner 

KANKAKEE: 

Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Propri- 

etor, Dreamland 
LA GRANGE: 

Hart-Van Recording Co., and 

H. L. Hartman 
MOLINE: 

Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner 

Jul’s Danish Farm, and 
Morgan Jui 

MT. VERNON: 

Plantation Club, Archie M. 

Haines, Owner 
PEORIA: 

Candlelight 
Romane 

Davis, Oscar 

Humane Animal Association 

Rutledge, R. M. 

Stinson, Eugene 

Streeter, Paul 

Thompson, Earl 

Wagner, Lou 

PRAIRIE VIEW: 

Green Duck Tavern, 

and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 

Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 

Trocadero Theatre Lounge 

White Swan Corp. 

ROCK ISLAND: 

Barnes, Al 

SPRINGFIELD: 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo, 
Employer 
WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLAR: 

Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup, and Jason Wilkas, 
Owners 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and Georg: 


Models Finish- 


T. N. 


Room and Fred 


and Mr. 
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irls 
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ir. 
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t's Supper 
. Levitt, Proprietor 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
= CHICAGO: 
es, Tiny Jim 
nme 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
sullivan, Manager 
EVANSVILLE: 


, Jack C. 
GREE NSBURG: 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator 


INDIANAPOLIS: 
} w, William, and his All- 
merican Brownskin Models 
Matthew 
Bill 
ert ent Enterprises, Inc., 
d Frederick G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
} r Rondo 
Perry 
lham C. 
aa AYETTE: 
52, Charles Gibson, 
7” NCIE: 

i , Joseph 
NEWC CASTLE: 
irding, 

RIC CHMOND: 
weomer, Charles 
kett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: 


Iders Art 


Dickerson, 





Skating Rink, 
Flick, Operator 
Powell Agency 


Prop. 


anley W. 


(also known as 
b Cagney) 
SPENCERV ILLE 
Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


CL. ARION: 
Miller, J. 
DENISON: . 
y Ballroom, and Curtis 
Larby, Operator 
DES MOINES: 
Brookins, Tommy 
HARLAN: 
( on, C. Rex 
SHENANDOAH: 





— Hugh M. (Chick 
irtin) 
S100 X CITY: 
Club, and Jack Meloy 
Employer 
SPENCER: 
I Ned 


WOODE INE: 
Danceland, J. W. 
mer, Manager 


(Red) Brum- 


KANSAS 


SREWSTER: 
rlwind Ballroom, G. M. 
Dinkel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Ted Blake 
DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
K = CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
— o 
» Lyle 
masmnaT Pash 
Swart, Ray 
NEWTON: 





VEW Whitsell-Finnell Post 971 
PRATT: 

Cl nts, C. J. 

Wisby, L. W. 
RUSSELL: 

Russell Post 6240, VEW, Gus 

Zercher, Dance Manager 

SALINA: 

Kern, John 
TOPEKA: 


West Sportsmen Association 


WICHITA: 
Holiday, Art 


KENTUCKY 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Taylor, Roy D. 


LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 


LOUISVILLE: 
‘ Jack Woolems, 


S} ding, Preston 
OWENSBORO: 
Cristil, Joe, 
PADUC AH: 
felody 
Mack 


ckers, 


MARCH, 


Club 71 


Owner, 
Show I and Bea 


Jimmie 


1952 


Club, and Roy 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, 
tor Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 


Proprie- 


as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 
Manager 


Weil, R. L. 
BATON ROUGE: 
Club Tropicana, and Camille 
Johns 
Cobra Lounge, C. 
CROWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 
ind J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
GONZALES: 
Cedar Grove Club, and Norman 
Bolster 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan 
LeBlanc Corporation of 
Luutsiana 
ltin, Toby 
MONROE: 
Club DeLicia, 
Keith, Jessie 
Thompson, Son 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Barker, Rand 
Callico, Ciro 
Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
tinez, Owner 


D. Roger 


Robert Hill 


Gilbert, Julie 

Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 

LeBlanc, Duslley J. 
OPELOUSAS: 

Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 


Delmas, Employer 
SHREVEPORT: 
Harry A. 
Willie 


Reeves, 
Stewart, 


MAINE 


FORT FAIRFIELD: 


Paul's Arena, Gibby Seaborne 


SACO: 
Gordon, Nick 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS: 
Dixie Hotel, and Frank Jones 
BALTIMORE: 
Byrd, Olive J. 
Cox, M. L. 
Gay 90's Club, Lou 





Proprietor, Henry 
Owner 

Greber, Ben 

LeBlanc Corporation of 
Maryland 

New Broadway Hotel, Charles 
Carter, Manager 


Weiss, Harry 


CHES — AKE BEACH: 








( ake Beach Park Ball- 
r and Alfred Walters, 
Employer 
CUMBERLAND: 
Waingold, Louis 
FENWICK: 
Repsch, Albert 
cee 
Rit , Rev. H. B. 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Bauer, Harry A. 
Glass, David 
OCEAN CITY: 
Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
Club, and Henry Ey in 
Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, 
Owner 


SALISBU RY: 
win ter Elmer B. 
i, Operator 





S STATION 
Joseph H., Edge- 
Ww r " Beac h 
MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST: 
Murphy, Charles 


Russell, William 
BILLERICA: 
One-O-One Club, 
Proprietor 
BLACKSTONE: 
St ), 


Nick Ladoulis, 





Mcllvaine, Pres 
vahan, James 
wford House 
Lounge 





Theatrical 





E. M. Loew's Theatres 

L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 
Brudnick 

Regency Paracas and Joseph R. 
Weisse 

Resni a “William 


Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Waldron, Billy 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens Coordinating 
Committee, and George 
Mouzon 


CAMBRIDGE: 

Salvato, Joseph 

FALL RIVER: 

Royal Restaurant (known as the 
Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 

FITCHBURG: 

Bolduc, Henry 


HAVERHILL: 
Assas, Joe 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 
evy 
Valley Arena Gardens, and 
Auriel Renault 
LOWELL: 
Carney, John F., Amusement 


Company 
Francis X. Crowe 
MONSON: 
Canegallo, Leo 
NEW BEDFORD: 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
Operator 
NEWTON: 
Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 
Chevalier) 
SALEM: 


Larkin Attractions, and George 
Larkin 
WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey Depew 


WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom, and An- 
thony DelTorto 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caeser 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee 'N Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 


. Howard 








Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners 
Allen 
g dgar M. 
rook, Adolphus 
Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 


Daniels, James M. 
Dustin Steamship Company, N. 
M. Constans 


Green, Goldman 
», sam 
Ivory 


, Matthew B. 
Hyman 





hKosn an, 
Minando, None 
Payne; Edgar 


Papadimas, Babis 
Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 
Promotions 
FERNDALE: 
Club Plantation, and Doe 
Washington 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 


Scalice, Proprietor 
Powers Theatre 
HOUGHTON L — 
Showbar ind John 
Grablick, oes 
KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill Dance 
Fortin, Owner 
MIO: 
Walker Hotel, and George 
Walker, Proprietor 
PONTIAC: 
Bol Picni 


\mos, Owne 


Hall, Ernest 





ark, and Robert 





and Operator 
and Charles 


Henry's Restaurant, 





s jy Beach Inn 
SISTER LAKES: 
I 


Rendezvous 





vous Inn (or 
J. Buzz 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 
UTICA: 
St x Hill Farms, and Andrew 





MINNESOTA 


DETROIT LAKES: 





Johnson, Allan V. 
EASTON: 
Hannah, Joh 
MINNE APOLI 
Howard's Steak House, and 
Leroy Howar 
Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C, A. McEvoy 


PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. 

RED WING: 

Red Wing Grill, 
Nybo, Operator 
ROCHESTER: 
Co. B, State Guard, and 
Alvin Costello 
a a 
E. Iverson 
AA Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 

WINONA: 

Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 
House Night Club 
Thompson, Bob 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 
Plantation Manor, and Herman 
Burger 
JACKSON: 
Carpenter, Bob 
Royal Steakhouse 
Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 
Ark.) 
MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 
NATCHEZ: 
Colonial 
Koerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 
Bowden, Rivers 
CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. H. 
FORT LEONARD WOOD: 
Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 
INDEPENDENCE: 


Robert A. 


Club, and Ollie 


Casino Drive Inn, J. W. John- 
son, Owner 
“* ERSON CITY: 
Ton Gardens, and Jack 
Randazzo, Manager 
JOPLIN: 


Glady'’s Heidelberg Inn, Scott 
Field, Manager 

Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, 
ager-Owner 

KANSAS CITY: 

Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 

Canton, L. R. 

Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
neth Yates, and Bobby Hen- 
shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 

MACON: 

Macon County Fair Association, 

Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
Schult-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
1oltz, Mac 
nt Cocktail Lounge, Ella 
i, Owner 


Man- 





Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
co-owners 

Caruth, James, Operator Club 


Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 
Caruth, James, Cafe Society 
D'Agostino, Sam 
400 Club, and George Graff 
M Doyle, and Tune 
own Ballroom 
Sun Amusement Co., Sun 
Theatre 
Sun Theatre, 


rkham, 








and Sam Nieberg 


MONTANA 


BUTTE: 
Webb, Ric 
CONRAD: 


Little America Tavern, and John 
R. McLean 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 
and Charles D. Davis 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
McCOOK: 
Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 
OMAHA: 
Louie’s Market, 
Paperny 


and Louis 


PENDER: 
Pender Post No. 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 


Dance Manager 
LODGEPOLE: 
American Legion, and Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 


NEVADA 


LAKE TAHOE: 
Tahoe Biltmore 
Blumenfeld 

LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 
Ray's Cafe 
Schiller, Abe 
Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 

LOVELOCK: 
Fischer, Harry 

RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FABIAN: 

Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


Hotel, Nate 


Mary 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, and 


Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Bobbins, Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey 

Delaware Inn, and Nathaniel C. 
Spencer, Proprietor 

Goodleman, Charles 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa, 
and G. Dantzler, Operators 

Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, and 
Robert Courtney (New York 
City) 

Pilgrim, Jacques 

BLOOMFIELD: 

Thompson, Putt 

CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and George 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator 

CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON: 
August E, Buchner 
EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 
Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 


Owner 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 


LAKE HOPATCONG: 

Mad House, Oscar Dunham, 
Owner 
LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, 
Plaza 
Seldin, S. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., 

Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Haynes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN: 
Richard’s Tavern, and Raymond 
FE. Richard, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 


Beadle, 


Manager Hotel 


Owner The Blue 


Jeanette 
Coleman, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Hays, Clarence 
Harris, Earl 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Levine, Joseph 
Lloyds Manor, 
Allister 
Mariano, Tom 
New Holiday Inn 
E. Lewis 
“*Panda,"’ 
Prestwood, 
Red Mirror, 


and Smokgy Mc- 


ind Walter 


Daniel Straver 
William 
and Nicholas 


Grande, Proprietor 

Rollison, Eugene 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

Wilson, Leroy 

Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A. 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 

Jack Ellel 


NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 


NORTH BERGEN: 
1220 Club, and Kay Sweeney, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PATERSON: 
Gerard, Mickey 
Gerard Enterprises 
Hatab, Sain 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casino 
Ventimiglia, Joseph 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 


Three Towers Inn, and Samuel 
Goldberg (Garrett) 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 


Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, 
Employer 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B'Nai B'rith Organiz 
Sam Nate, Employer, 
Boorstein, President 
WILLIAMSTOWN: 
Talk of the Town Cafe, and 


Rocco Pippo, Manager 


ation, and 
Harry 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, Finn 
LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner Plaza 
Hotel 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 


Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 
ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil's Night Club, 
Mignardo, Owner 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
O'Meara Attractions, Jack 
ALDER CREEK: 
Burke's Manor, 
Burke 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 
Normandie Beach Club, 
der DeCicco 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F. 
BRONX: 
Atman, Martin 
Club Delmar, Charles 
lino and Vincent 
Employers 
Klipper, Dave 


and Emil 


and Harold A. 


Alexan- 


Marce- 
Delostia, 


Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 

Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman 


Santoro, E. J. 
Sinclair, Carlton 
Williams, J. W. 
BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 
Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 


(Carl Parker) 


Globe Promoters of Huckelbuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Elmo Obey 

Hall, Edwin C. 

Johnston, Clifford 


Kingsborough Athletic Club, 


George Chandler 


Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 

Reade, Michael 


Rosenberg, Paul 
Rosman, Gus, 
Steurer, Eliot 
1024 Club, and Albert Friend 
Thompson, Ernest 
Villa Antique, Mr. 
Proprietor 
Wasserman, J. 
BUFFALO: 
Bourne, Edward 
Calato, Joe and Teddy 
Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
Jackson, William 
Nelson, Art and Mildred 
Twentieth Century Theatre 
Ray’s Bar-D, and Raymond C, 
Demperi 
FALLSBURG: 
Olympic Hotel, and 
Horowitz 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 
Pollack Hotel, and 
lack, Employer 
Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 


Hollywood Cafe 


P. Antico, 


Wm. 


Elias Pol- 
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FLEISCHMANNS: 

Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 

Blue Skies Cafe, Frank Reile 


and Lenny Tyler, Proprietors 
GLENS FALLS: 
Gottlieb, Ralph 
Newman, Joel 
Sleight, Don 
GLEN SPEY: 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 

Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 


Employer 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V, 
GREENFIELD PARK: 
Utopia Lodge 
HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 
ILION: 
Wick, Phil 
ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE PLACID: 
Carriage Club, and C, B. 
Southworth 
LIMESTONE: 
Steak House, and Dave 
Oppenheim, Owner 


LIVINGSTON MANOR: 


Beaver Lake Lodge, and Ben 
H. Grafman 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Chester, Abe 
Fifty-two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner 
Hotel Shlesinger, David 


Shlesinger, Owner 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., Estate 


MAHOPAC: 
Willow Tree Restaurant, and 
S. A. Bander, Owner 
MONTICELLO: 


Kahaner’s Hotel, Jack Katz 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Proprietor, 
Wagon Wheel Tavern 
NEW YORK CITY: 


Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 


Amusement Corp. of America 


Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 

Benrubi, Ben 

Beverly Green Agency 


Biller Bros. Circus, Arthur and 
Hyman Sturmak 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Bruley, Jesse 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 


and 


“Come and Get It'' Company 
Cook, David 
Crochert, Mr 
Crossen, Ken, and Ken Cros- 


sen Associates 
Crown Records, Inc. 
Currie, Lou 
Dolin, Anton 
DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corporation 
Dubonnet Records, and 
(Jerome) Lipskin 
Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 


Jerry 


Granoff, Budd 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 
Goldstein, Robert 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 


Company 
Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 


Heminway, Phil 

“High Button Shoes,” Jack 
Small, General Manager 

Insley, William 


Donald E. 
Kaye-Martin Pro- 


Johnson, 
Kaye-Martin, 
ductions 
Kent Music Co., 

Kentros 
King, Gene 
Knight, Raymond 
Kushner, Jack and David 
LaFontaine, Leo 


and Nick 


Law, Jerry 
Levy, John 
Lew Leslie and his ‘‘Black- 


birds” 
Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 
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Manning, Sam 

Markham, Dewey (Pigmeat) 

Mayo, Melvin E. 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 


Meyers, Johnny 
Millman, Mort 
Montanez, Pedro 
Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 


Organization 
Murray's 
Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 


Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 
Neill, William 


Newman, Nathan 
New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 


New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

Place, The, and Theodore 


Costello, Manager 
Pollard, Fritz 
Prince, Hughie 
Rain Queen, Inc. 
Ralph Cooper Agency 
Regan, Jack 
Robinson, Charles 
Rogers, Harry, Owner 
Follies” 
Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 
Sandy Hook S. S. Co., and 
Charles Gardner 


“Frisco 


Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

South Seas, Inc., Abner J. 
Rubien 


Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 

Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Hunt, Jr. 


Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 


Cornez, President 
Thomson, Sava and 
Incorporated 
United Artists Management 
Variety Entertainers, Inc., 
Herbert Rubin 
Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 
Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 
Wee and Leventhal, Inc 
Wel'ish, Samuel 
Wilder Operating Company 
Windheim, David 
Zaks (Zackers), 


NIAGARA FALLS: 
Boulevard Casino, and 
and Victor Rotundo 
Flory's Melody Bar, Joe and 
Nick Florio, Proprietors 
Kliment, Robert F. 


NORWICH: 
McLean, C. F. 


ONEONTA: 
New Windsor Hotel, and 
Maximilian Shepard 


PATCHOGUE: 
Kay's Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 
PURLING: 
Dellwood, 
owner 
ROCHESTER: 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Club, 
V. Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 
Rirches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 
Durgans Grill 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark, Stevens and Arthur 
SCHENECTADY: 
Fdwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E,. 
Fdwards, Manager 
Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 
Patt, Arthur, Manager, Hotel 
Plaza 
Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- 
wood, N. J.), Grand View 


Valenti, 


and 


James 


Frank 


and Jos. Gerardi, 


Sabattis and Mrs. Verna 


Hotel 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, President, 
County Theatre 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi's Fantasy Cafe, and 


Frank Bagozzi, Employer 


TANNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS: 
Lesser Lodge, Joseph and 
Sarah Lesser, Operators 
YONKERS: 


Babner, 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE: 
Mirage Room, 
Friedland 

BELMORE: 
Babner, William J. 
GLENDALE: 
Warga, Paul S. 
JAMAICA: 
Dancer, Earl 
LAKE RONKONKOMA: 
New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 
Valentine, Proprietor 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement 
Edson E. 
Jones, M. P. 
Karston, Joe 
Kemp, T. D., 
Attractions, 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Bethune, Clarence 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, 
Horan 
Ward, Robert p 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
GREENVILLE: 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 
Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 

Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, 
Art and John Zenker, 
Operators 


DEVILS LAKE: 


James E. Strates 


William 


and Edward S. 


Corp. of America, 
Blackman, Jr. 


and Southern 
Inc. 


and Irish 


Beacon Club, Mrs. G. J. 
Christianson 
OHIO 
AKRON: 


Basford, Doyle 

Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 

Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 

CINCINNATI: 

Anderson, Albert 

Bayless, H. W. 

Charles, Mrs. Alberta 

Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 


Owner 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Smith, James R. 

Wallace, Dr. J. H. 

CLEVELAND: 

Atlas Attractions, and Ray 
Grair 

Bender, Harvey 

Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. S. 
Dearing 


Dixon, Forrest 

Euclid 55th Co. 

Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 

Metropolitan Theatre, Emanuel 
Stutz, Operator 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 

Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 

. A. J. Tucker, Owner 

Walthers, Carl O. 

Willis, Elroy 

COLUMBUS: 

Askins, William 

Bell, Edward 

Beta Nu Bldg. Association, and 
Mrs. Emerson Cheek, Pres. 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion 

Carter, Ingram 

McDade, Phil 

Mallory, William 

Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W. 
McDonald 

Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 
son, Proprietor 

DAYTON. 

Boucher, Roy D. 

Daytona Club, 
Carpenter 

Taylor, Earl 

ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
Jewell, President 
EUCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 

Operators Paradise Club 
GE?F MANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr, 
Wilson 
PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 
Mathews, S. D. 
Sallee, Henry 
SPRINGFIELD: 

Jackson, Lawrence 

‘OLEDO: 

Durham, Henry (Hank) 

LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary 

National Athletic Club, 
Finn and Archie Miller 

Nightingale, Homer 

Tripodi, Joseph A., President 
Italian Opera Association 

WARREN: 

Wragg, 

VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
Russ Hull 

ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


‘and William 


and Paul D. 


Roy 


Herbert, Jr. 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 

George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 

ENID: 
Norris, Gene 
OKMULGEE: 

Masonic Hall (colored), 

Calvin Simmons 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 
Boldman and Jack Swiger 
TULSA: ; 
Love, Clarence, Love’s Cocktail 

Lounge 

Williams, Cargile 


and 


OREGON 
EUGENE: 
Granada Gardens, Shannon 
Shaeffer, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, Commercial 
Club 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
LAKESIDE: 
Bates, E. P. 
PORTLAND: 


Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 
Denton, Manage: 
Pallais Royale Ballroom 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
SALEM: 
Lope, Mr. 
SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALIQUIPPA: 


Guinn, Otis 


BERWYN: 


Main Line Civic Light Opera 


Co., Nat Burns, Director 


BETHLEHEM: 
Colonnade Club, 
Pinter, Manager 


BLAIRSVILLE: 


Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 


Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 


BRANDONVILLE: 
Vanderbilt 


and 


Frank 


Country Club, and 


Terry McGovern, Employer 


BRYN MAWR: 


K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 


CHESTER: 


Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 


Employer 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, William 
Reindollar, Harry 
DEVON: 

Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 

Bedford, C. D. 
EASTON: 

Green, Morris 

Jacobson, Benjamin 
EVERSON: 


King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 


FAIRMOUNT PARK: 


Riverside Inn, Inc., 


Ottenberg, President 


HARRISBURG: 
Ickes, Robert N. 
P. T. K. Fraternity 

Harris High 


of 
School, 


Samuel 


Robert Spitler, Chairman 


Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle 
Everett Allen 
Central Cafe, Christ 


KINGSTON: 
johns, Robert 

LANCASTER: 
Freed, Murray 


Samuels, John Parker 


MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, Al., Jr. 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's 
Jack H 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 


Night 


Friendship League of America, 


and A. L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Associated Artists 
Benny-the-Bum's, 


Operatgr 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Carman Theatre, 

Alex Steifel 
Click Club 
Davis, Russell 
Dupree, Hiram K. 
DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Montalvo, Santos 
Muziani, Joseph 


and 


Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 


Club, 


Club, 
milton, Owner 


Contakos, 
Owner and Manager 


Bureau 
Benjamin 
Fogelman, Proprietor 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 


Luis Colantunno, Manager 


Pinsky, Harry 
Raymond, 

Entertainment 
Stanley, Frank 

PITTSBURGH: 

Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee 

Artist Service 


Don G., of Creative 
Bureau 


A., and New 


Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- 


cisco, Owner 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., 
Chico Cafe 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
SCRANTON: 
McDonough, 
Glass Hat 
lore, Owner 
SHENANDOAH: 
Mikita, John 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel, Adolph 
UNIONTOWN: 


Frank 
Cafe, and 


Owner El 


Ralph 


john 
and 


and 


and 


UPPER DARBY: 

Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 

Athens, Pete, Manager Wash 

ington Cocktail Lounge 

Lee, Edward 
WILKES-BARRE: 

Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 

Pinella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 

Conwell, J. R. 
YORK: 

Daniels, William Lopez 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


WATERTOWN: 
Elks Club, and Lyman Vining 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 

Block C Club, University of 

South Carolina 
GREENVILLE: 

Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K 
and Mary Rickey, lessees, J. 
K. Mosely, and Sue Filison, 
former Owner and Manager 

FLORENCE: 

City Recreation Commission, 

and James C. Putnam 
MARIETTA: 

“Bring on the Girls," and 

Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 

MYRTLE BEACH: 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C, 

UNION: 

Dale Bros. Circus 


TENNESSEE 
CLARKSVILLE: 


Harris, William 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 
L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 


Ice, John ]. 


Mrs. Pearl Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 
Fessie, Bill 


Hayes, Billie and Floyd, Club 
Zanzibar 


Jackson, Dr. R. B. 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN: 

El Morrocco 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 
BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 
BOLING: 


Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 


ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 


Skylark Club, and Wade 
Turner 

DALLAS: 

Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 


and James L. Dixon, Sr., co 
owners 

Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
Score Productions and Opera 


tor of “‘Sawdust and Swing 
time” 

Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script and Score Pr 


ductions and Operator ol 
“Sawdust and Swingtime”’ 
May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. C. 
EL PASO: 
Kelly, Everett 
Marlin, Coyal J. 
Bowden, Rivers 
FORT WORTH: 
Bowers, J. W. 
Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
Operator 
Clemons, James E. 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Snyder, Chic 
Stripling, Howard 
GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 
Shiro, Charles 


Polish Radio Club, and Joseph GONZALES: 


A. Zelasko 


Dailey Bros. Circus 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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PRAIRIE: 

Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 
an Teague, Operators 

HENDERSON: 
\ ut, Robert 


GRAND 


HOUSTON: 
( Pau 


Jet Oscar 
McMullen, E. L. 
Revis, Bouldin 
Singleterry, J. A. 


John J., Jr. 
Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
Wood, President 


LEVELLAND: 


Collins, Dee 
LONGVIEW: 

Cl 26 (formerly Rendézvous 
Ciub), and B. D. Holiman, 
Employer 

Ryan, A. L. 


LUBBOCK: 
Sled Allen Arena, and 
Carlos Lovato 
MEXIA: 
I e, M. D. 


PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
Griggs, Samuel 
Grove, Charles 
PARIS: 
F -Voo, and Frederick J. 


Merkle, Employer 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Demland, William 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, 
Scott and Wallace 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Forrest, Thomas 
Leathy, J. W. (Lee), 
{ Dude Ranch Clu 
Obledo, F.,J. 
Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 
VALASCO: 


Fails, Isaa 


Nelson 
Kelton 


Rockin’ 


A., Manager Spot- 
light Ba Booking Coopera- 
(Spotlight Bands Book- 
and Orchestra Manage- 
Co.) 





men 
WACO: 
Corenfield, Lou 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Jamieson (Doc) John A., Dixie- 
land Club (Cotton Club) 


VERMONT 


RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA: 

Commonwealth Club, Joseph 

Burko, and Seymour Spelman 

BUENA VIST/ 

Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 

Fuller, J. H. 
EXMORE: 

Downing, J. Edward 
HAMPTON: 

Maxey, Terry 
LYNCHBURG: 

Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 

Hutchens, M. E. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Isaac Burton 

McClain, B. 

Terry's Supper Club 


Mrs. Estelle 


NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy 
Simon, Proprietor 
Cashvan, Irwin 
Kane, Jack 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendez-vous, and Oscar Black 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Melody Inn 
The Spot), 
Jr., Employer 
Surf Club, and Jack Kane 
White, William A. 


Harry's 
Sizer, 


(formerly 
Harry L. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: 
Ackerman, Frank 
Washington Social Club and 
Sirless Grove 
SPOKANE: 


Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White, Ernest B. 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, 
LOGAN: 
Coats, A. J. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CKEEK: 

Schwacler, 
BOWLER: 

Reinke, Mr. 
GREEN BAY: 

Galst, Erwin 

Franklin, Allen 

Peasley, Charles W. 
GREENVILLE: 

Reed, Jimmie 

Zanzibar Cocktail Lounge, and 

Wm. Eilts, Proprietor 


Charles 


Leroy 


and Mrs, 


HAYWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, and Mr. 
Louis O. Runner, Owner 
and Operator 

HURLEY: 


Club Francis, and James Francis 
Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern 
MILWAUKEE: 
Bethia, Nick Williams 
Continental Theatre Bar 
Cupps, Arthur, Jr. 
Dimaggio, Jerome 
Gentilli, Nick 
Manianci, Vince 
Rizzo, Jack D. 
Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, Sam Dicken- 
son, Vice-Commander 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 


RHINELANDER: 
Kane's Moens Lake Resort, 
and George A. Kane 
Kendall, Mr., Manager Holly 
Wood Lodge 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 


Sicilia, N. 
SUN PRAIRIE: 
Hulsizer, Herb, 
Gardens 


Tropical 


Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 
TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Brown Derby, and Lawrence 
Huber, Owner 
WYOMING 


CHEYENNE: 


Shy-Ann Nite Club, and Hazel 





Kline, Manager 
JACKSON HOLE: 
R. J. Bar, and C. L. Jensen 
ROCK SPRINGS: 
Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 
James, Employer 
DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Blue Mirror 
Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 


China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 

Club Bengasi, and Ralph Feld- 
man 

Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 


President 
and Herb 


and Herb Sachs, 
D. E. Corporation, 
Sachs 
Five O-Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 
Gold, Sol 
Hoberman, John Price, Pres. 
Aviation Country 


Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 
Kavakos, William, 

Club 
Kirsch, Fred 
Mansfield, Emanuel 


and Kavakos 


Moore, Frank, Owner Star 
Dust Club 

Lou and Alex, and Lewis 
Murray 


New Orleans Restaurant, and 
Nick Gaston, Proprietor 

O'Brien, John T. 

Perruso’s Restaurant, 
Pesruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassi- 
mus and Joseph Cannon 

Rayburn, E. 

Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 


and Vito 


Robinson, Robert I 
Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub, 
Operator, and Wm. Biron, 


Manager 
Rosa, Thomas N. 
Smith, J. A. 
T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mann 
Walters, Alfred 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imeprial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 

Simmons, Gordon A. 


EDMONTON: 
Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
Gaylorde Enterprises, and L. 


Carrigan, Manager 
H. Singer and Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer 


ONTARIO 
CHATHAM: 


Taylor, Dan 
COBOURG: 


International “Ice Revue, Robt. 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. 
J. Walsh 


GRAVENHURST: 
Summer Gardens, and James 
Webb 
GUELPH: 
Naval Veterans Association, and 
Louis C. Janke, President 


HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres. Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 


Bassman, George, and Riverside 


Pavilion 


LONDON: 
Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), and M. 
R. Nutting, President 
Seven Dwarfs Inn 
Silver Dollar-Golden Stair 


Tavern, Gordon Kent, Prop. 
SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 

Glendale Pavilion, 
ham 
NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 


Ted Bing- 


TORONTO: 

Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 
and Sokoloff 

Langbord, Karl 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 


Miquelon, Y. 

Mitford, Bert 

Radio Station CHUM 

Skorochid, Walter, Ukranian 
National Federation Hall 

Wetham, Katherine 

WELLAND: 

United Textile Workers of 

America 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 
Grenik, Marshall 
MONTREAL: 


Association des Concerts Clas- 


siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, F 


and Antoine Dufor 
Auger, Henry 
Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete 
Artistique 
Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 
Diorc, John 
Emery, Marcel 
Emond, Roger 
Haskett, Don (Martin York) 
Lussier, Pierre 
Norbert, Henri 


Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
POINTE-CLAIRE: 
Oliver, William 
QUEBEC: 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


CUBA 

HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. 
ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 
Capper, Keith 
FAIRBANKS: 


Triay 


Casa Blanca, and A. G. Mul- 
doon 
Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 


Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, 
Alberts. Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. 
Andros, George D. 

Anthne, John 

Arwood, Ross 

Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. 

Bacon, Paul, 
Inc., and 

Ball, Ray, 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 

Biller Bros. Circus, 
Hyman Sturmak 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bosserman, Herbert 

Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager 
“Crazy Hollywood Co," 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 

Carlson, Ernest 

Carroll, Sam 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

Conway, Stewart 

Dale Bros. Circus 

Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Eckhart, Robert 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. 
“American Beauties on Parade"’ 

Finklestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jess Lee 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 

reich, Joe C, 

Gibbs, Charles 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus 


George 


Freeland 


Stock Co. 
Enterprises, 
Bacon 

All Star 


Sports 
Paul 


Owner 


Hit 


Arthur and 


(Tiny) 


Hollander, Frank, 
D. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Huga, James 

International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 
Walsh 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Noriman J. 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and his “Blackbirds” 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCarthy, E. J. 

McCaw, E. E., Owner 
Horse Follies of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

fann, Paul 

Matthews, John 

Meeks, D. C, 

Merry Widow Company, Eugene 


Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 
and Ralph Paonessa, Managers 
Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers License 1129 

Ken Miller Productions, and 


Ken Miller 

Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos 

N. Edward Beck, Employer 
Rhapsody on Ice 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 

Otto, Jim 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Charles 

Peth, Iron N, 

Rayburn, Charles 

Rayfield, Jerry 


Rea, John 
Redd, Murray 
Reid, R. R. 


Rhapsody on Ice, and N, Edw. 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, and 
George McCall 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 


(Hap Roberts 


Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taylor, R. J. 
Thomas, Mac 
Travers, Albert A. 
Young, Robert 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 
Watson, N. C. 
Weills, Charles 
White, George 
White, Robert 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 








UNFAIR LIST of 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE: 
Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra 
ARKANSAS 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 
CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William B. 


MARCH, 1952 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 
LONG BEACH: 
Santa Clara Cafe, and 
James Peacock 
PITTSBURG: 
Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) 
SACRAMENTO: 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 
E] Cajon Band 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Kelly, Noel 
Freitas, Carl (also known as An- 
thony Carle) 
Jones, Cliff 
Southern Pacific American 
Legion Post Band 
Southern Pacific Club Band 


SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 


the American Federation of Musicians 


SAN PABLO: 
Sportsmen's Club 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Samarkand Hotel 
SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezvous 
TULARE: 
TDE S Hall 


COLORADO 


LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


CONNECTICUT 


DANIELSON: 
Pine House 
GROTON: 
Swiss Villa 
HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Lucco, Prop. 
JEWETT CITY: 
Jewett City Hotel 


Frank S. De- 


MOOSUP: 
American Legion 
Club 91 

NEW LONDON: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom 


NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran's Club 
Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 


Bernier, Owner 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 
can Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 


Wilson Line, Inc. 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 


Musical Bar 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 


HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 


KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura*Boza 


SARASOTA: 
400" Club 


TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 
ander 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 

Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 

TWIN FALLS: 


Radio Rendezvous 


ILLINOIS 


CAIRO: 
The Spot, Al Dennis, Prop. 
CHICAGO: 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his 
phony Orchestra 
Samczyk, Casimir, Orchestra 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Mecker's Orchestra 
Towsend Club No. 2 
GREENUP: 
Greenup Fair 
Greenup-Toledo 
and Band 


Sym- 


High School 
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LOSTANT: 
Rendezvous Club, 
Funk, Manager 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
MATTOON: 
U. S. Grant Hotel 
ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 
QUINCY: 
Kent, Porter 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


and Murry 





INDIANA 
ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
EVANSVILLE: 
Show Bar, and Homer Ash- 
worth, Operator 
VINCENNES: 
Fortnightly Clu and 
Fortnightly Club Building 
IOWA 
BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 
Armory Ballroom 
Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DIKE: 
American Legion Hall 
Memorial Hall 
KEOKUK: 
Kent, Porter 
WEBSTER CITY: 
Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 
735, J. E. Black 
KANSAS 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
WICHITA: 
Campbell, Pauline M. (Polly) 
Carey, Harold, Combo 
Club Oasis 
Cowboy Inn 
Cubula Club 
Eagles Lodge 
El Charro Cafe 
Flamingo Clut 
KFBI Ranch Boys 
KFH Ark Valley Boys 
KWBB Western Swing Band 
Mills, Alonzo, Orchestra 


Peckham, Lucia, Orchestra 


Polar Bear 


Schulze, Frank J 

Stein, M. Loreen 

Sullivan Independent Theatres, 
Civic, Crawford, Crest, 
Eighty-One Drive-In, Fifty 


Four Drive-In, Tower, West 
Theatres 


Tex Ferguson 


KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 
(Red) Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe | 
Wade, Golden G. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Opera House Bar 
Five O'Clock Club 


Orchestra 


Forte, Frank 

418 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop. 

Fun Bar 

Gunga Den, Larry LaMarca, 
Prop 


Happy Landing Club 


Melody Lane Lounge 

Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 

Capitol Theatre 


Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, 
Hotel 
Knowles, 
Music 
Paul's 
State Theatre 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. I. 
son, Manager 
Hanes, Reynolds S 
Rabasco, C. A., and 
Cafe 


of the Mayfair 


Nolan F. 
Corp.) 


(Aetna 


Patter- 


Baldwin 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
BELLINGHAM: 


Silver Lake Cafe 
FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 
GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 
HUNTINGTON: 
The Rapids 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, 
rini, Prop. 
METHUEN: 
Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 
Owner 
SOUTHWICK: 
Babbs Beach, and Nelson Babb 


SPENCER: 


Rinaldo Cheve- 


Spencer Fair, and Bernard 
Reardon 
WEST WARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, Viola Dudek, 
Operator 
WEST YARMOUTH: 
Silver Sea Horse, and Joe Go- 
bin, Operator 


WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, 

Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


ESCANABA: 
Welcome 
Prop 

HOUGHTON LAKE; 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Bar, Guido 
Proprietor 


and Alan 


Hotel, George Brodd, 


Congress and 


Bonetti, 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 
NEGAUNEE, 
Bianchi Bros 
Peter Bianchi 
PORT HURON: 
Lakeport Dance Hall 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
Stone, David 
PERHAM: 
Paul's Tavern 
ST. PAUL: 


and 


Orchestra, 


Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 
El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 
Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 
Green, Charles A. 
POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra “‘The Brown Bombers" 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 
ence Golder 
HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 


NEBRASKA 


DONIPHAN: 
Club Midway, Mel Kius 
HASTINGS: 


Brick Pile 
LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 
Irahan Village ind Tony 
Domino, Manager 
OMAHA: 
Baker Advertising Company 


Benson Legion Post Club 
Eagles Club 
Pineboard Liquor Store 


VFW Club 
Whitney, John B. 
NEVADA 
ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and Frank 
Pace 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 


CAMDEN: 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
ELIZABETH: 
Coral Lounge, 
Owner 
Polish-American Club 
Polish Falcons of America, Nest 


Mrs. Agresta, 
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HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman's Band 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Director 


Montclair Theatre 
MORRISTOWN: 
Community Theatre 
Jersey Theatre 
Palace Theatre 
Park Theatre 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant,eand Frank 
Kiernan, Prop. 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
Botany Mills Band 
ROCHELLE PARK: 


Swiss Chalet 
NEW MEXICO 
CARLSBAD: 

Lobby Club 

LaConga Club, and Jack 
Kasen, Owner 

HOBBS: 

Morrice Club, Charles (Snuffy) 
Smith and Lewie Young, 
Owners 

ROSWELL: 
Yucca Club 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 
NEW YORK 
BRONX: 

Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 

ander, Prop. 
BUFFALO: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Lafayette, Apollo, 
Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 
Strand, Varsity, Victoria 
Theatres 

Frontier Ballroom, and Frontier 
Lodge No. 1024, IBPOEW 

Hall, Art 

Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 

Wells, Jack 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 


CATSKILL: 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 
CERES: 

Coliseum 
COHOES: 

Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 


tll 
COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 
Muchler’s Hall 
ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 
The Casino 


Atom 

Holiday 
HARRISVILLE: 

Cheesman, Virgil 
HUDSON: 


New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
ITHACA: 
Clinton Hotel 
KENMORE: 


Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 

cluding Colvin Theatre 
KINGSTON: 

Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- 
tra (Lester Marks) 

Ulster County Volunteer Fire- 
men's Association 

MECHANICVILLE: 

Cole, Harold 

MOHAWK: 

Hurdic, Leslie, 
Dance Hall 
MOUNT VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
NEW ROCHELLE: 

Wykagyl Country Club 

NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St., 
Amusement Corp. 

Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Richman, William L. 

Traemer’s Restaurant 

Willis, Stanley 


and Vineyards 


NORFOLK: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 
Briggs, Prop. 
OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 
PALMYRA: . 
Palmyra Inn 
PEEKSKILL: 
«Washington Tavern, and 
Barney D'Amato, Proprietor 


RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
SALAMANCA: 


Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 

Polish Community Home 

(PNA Hall) 
SYRACUSE: 

Alhambra Roller Rink, and 

Gene Miller 
UTICA: 

Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 

Scharf, Roger, and his Orches- 
tra 

Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 
Ventura 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A, Lehto, 
Owner 


OHIO 
AKRON: 


German-American 
ALLIANCE: 
Dante Alighieri 
AUSTINBURG: 
Jewel's Dance Hall 
CINCINNATI: 
Steamer Avalon 
CONNEAUT: 
MacDowell Music Club 
DAYTON: 
The Ring, 
GENEVA: 
Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 
Parks 
Municipal 
IRONTON: 
American Legion, Post 59, and 
Mack Lilly, Commander 
Club Riveria 
Colonial Inn, 
Corn 
JEFFERSON: 
Larko's Circle L Ranch 
PAINESVILLE: 
Slim Luse 
Rangers 
KENTON: 
Weaver Hotel 
LIMA: 
Billger, Lucille 
MANSFIELD: 
Richland Recreation Center 
MILON: 
Andy's, Ralph 
NORTH LIMA: 
Smith, Chuck, Orchestra 
PIERPONT: 
Lake, Danny. Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 
Ravenna Theatre 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake Roller 
Harry Lawrence, 
VAN WERT: 
. F. oO 
Underwood, 
Orchestra 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 
Palladium Ballroom, and 
Parker 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 
Rodeo 


Club 


Society 


Maura Paul, Op. 


Building 


and Dustin E, 


and his Swinging 


Ackerman Mgr. 


Rink, and 


Owner 


Elks 


Don, and his 


Irvin 


Association 


OREGON 


GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 


Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Pef- 
fley, Grange Master 
PENNSYLVANIA 

ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
BEAVER FALLS: 
White Township Inn 
BIG RUN: 
Big Run Inn 
BUTLER: 
Glen, Coke, and His Orchestra 
DUPONT: 


Cameo Cafe 


EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley Rog- 
ers, Prop. 
FALLSTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 
Atlantic City 
FRACKVILLE: 
Russian Friendly Club 
FREEDOM: 
Sully'’s Inn 
JERSEY SHORE: 
Riverview Ranch 
NEW BRIGHTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Broadway Tavern 
OLD FORGE: 


Inn 


Club 17 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH: 

Club 22 

New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 

Jim Passarella, Props. 

READING: 
, Stephen S., Orchestra 
ROULETTE: 

Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
ROSSITER: 

Green Village 
SCRANTON: 

Yarrish's Cafe 
SUPERIOR: 

American Legion Club 
WILKINSBURG: 

Lunt, Grace 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
FOLLY BEACH: 


Folly Pier 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Club 
TENNESSEE 
BRISTOL: 


Knights of Templar 
CHATTANOOGA: 
Alhambra Shrine 
NASHVILLE: 
Nocturne Club 
Stein, Abe 


TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 


The Lighthouse 

Santikos. Jimmie 
EL PASO: 

Sunland Club 


FORT WORTH: 

Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
Cunningham 

PORT ARTHUR: 

DeGrasse, Lenore 

SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
Ma Goodwins 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Heath, Robert 

Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 

and Dairy Stores 

ROANOKE: 

Krisch, Adolph 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, C. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louie Risk, Operators 
FAIRMONT: 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
Club-D-Lite, and 
Jimmy DeBato 
Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and 
Howard Weekly 
West End Tavern, 
A. B. Ullom 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
PARKERSBURG: 
Silver Grille, R. D. Hiley, 
Owner 
WISCONSIN 
APPLETON: 


Koehne’s Hall 


BEAVER DAM: 
caver Dam American Legion 
Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 


Battee, Owner 


and 


BELOIT: 
Beloit Recreation Band, and Don 
Cuthbert 


BLOOMINGTON: 

McLane, Jack, Orchestra 
BOSCOBEL: 

Sid Earl Orchestra 
COTTAGE GROVE: 

Cottage Grove Town Hall, John 

Galvin, Operator 

CUSTER: 

People’s Tavern and Dance Hall, 

and Mrs. Truda 

DURAND: 

Weiss Orchestra 
EAU CLAIRE: 

Conley'’s Nite Club 
KENOSHA: 

Julius Bloxdorf Tavern 

Petrifying Springs Club House 
NORTH FREEDOM: 

American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 

Village Hall 
PARDEEVILLE: 

Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra 
REWEY: 

High School 

Town Hall 
SOLDIER'S GROVE: 

Gorman, Ken, Band 


STOUGHTON: 
Stoughton Country Club, Dr, 
O. A. Gregerson, Pres. 
TREVOR: 


Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
TWO RIVERS: 

Club 42, and Mr. Gauger, Mgr. 

Timms Hall and Tavern 
WESTFIELD: 

O'Neil, Kermit 

Orchestra 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 

Gross, Quesnal and Louis 


WYOMING 
LARAMIE: 
Stevens, 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON: 
Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 


Proprietor 
Wells, Jack 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
49th State Recording Co. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 
Elton, K. 
Soskin, Mr. 


MANITOBA 


BRANDON: 
Palladium Dance 
WINNIPEG: 
Roseland 

John F. 


ONTARIO 


CUMBERLAND: 

Maple Leaf Hall 

KINGSVILLE: 

Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie 

KITCHENER: 

Weltz Orchestra 
PORT STANLEY: 

Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
TORONTO: 

Echo Recording Co., and 
Clement Hambourg 

Three Hundred Club 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL: 
Village Barn, and O. Gaucher, 
L. Gagnon, and Paul Fournier 
QUEBEC: 
Canadian and 
ing Agency 
L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 


MEXICO 
MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
Orchestra 


and Ray, 


Sammy 


Hall 


Dance Gardens, and 


McGee, Manager 


American Book- 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Capell Bros. Circus 

Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Orchestra 

Marvin, Eddie 

Wells, Jack 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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DALLAPE’S 


1952 







Some say it’s the good cane, others say it’s the Tone grooves. 


Combine the two... 
VIBRATOR REEDS —The best buy for you! 





‘A FRENCH MADE PRODUCT, \Y 


Makers of FINEST REEDS in the World 


H. CHIRON CO.. Ine. 1650 Broadway New York City 








